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FOR A BETTER LIFE ON THE 


Economists have bewailed, for lo, 
these many years, the drift of popula- 
tion from the country to the town, or, 
more accurately, the excessive drift, 
the draining of the country into the 
city, which a distinguished French 
economist declared was the abyss into 
which country population had been 
falling for hundreds of years, and in 
all countries. This has sometimes 
been to the benefit of the city, and 
always to the damage of the country; 
and this is true not only in our own 
land, but in all lands. 

This drift has been excessive in the 
last twenty or thirty years. The pro- 
tective tariff, which has overstimulat- 
ed manufactures, the apparently 
greater enjoyment of life in the city, 
the opportunity to see life in all its 
aspects, which farm people naturally 
desire, the amusements, the lighted 
and paved streets—all these tend to 
drive “the children of the fields’ into 
the town, to increase and multiply un- 
naturally “the children ot the house,” 
that is, of the city. 

Economists have bewailed it. Busi- 
ness men who a generation ago were 





price of land has been advancing by 
leaps and bounds, partly because of 
the higher prices of farm products, 
and partly because of the chances for 
speculation in farm lands. We hope 
this period of speculation has run its 
course, and that the speculative value 
will soon go out of farm lands, and 
that land will sell because of its pro- 
ductive value and its social value. We 
can then begin to develop a satisfac- 
tory social life on the farm; and in 
our judgment this is the only thing 
that will check the excessive drift of 
the farm folks to the towns. 


Opportunities for realizing a better 
social life out in the country than ever 
before are increasing, not so much 
because of any action of the farmers 
themselves, but because of movements 
which are national in their scope. We 
mention some of them. These began 
years ago with the rural mail deliv- 
ery. This. tended to break up the iso- 
lation of the farm life. The farm is 
now in touch‘ with the city. Better 
than that, farmers are now in touch 
with each other; for there is scarcely 
a farm home that does not have its 
telephone. This has its uses—great 
uses. It has its abuses as well. For 





nearest place of shipment and deliver- 
ing them at the home of the consumer 
in the town. 
country life better worth living. 


Another great advantage, which is 
available for all the counties, but used 
as yet by few of them, is the employ: 
ment of a county adviser; that is, em- 
ploying a man who is farm-born, a 
graduate of an agricultural college, 
who has served in the extension de- 
partment, and who has thus come in 
touch with the farmers themselves. It 
is his business to advise the farmer 
on about everything he wants to know 
—the character. of his soil, the crops 
adapted to that soil, the best methods 
of handling his live stock. The. coun- 
ty adviser is a kind of bond to bring 
the farmers of the county together, 
and tends to make them a unit in their 
efforts to carry on the work of farm- 
ing. We have not yet begun to real- 
ize the value of the county adviser. 

Farm life, however, can not be sat- 
isfactory until it provides not merely 
a better living on the farm, puts a 
better economic basis under the home, 
but also provides for the better edu- 
cation of farm children, better rural 
schools. Nor will it be satisfactory 


All this tends to make | 
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to get acquainted with other farmers, 
men whio follow the same line of busi- 
ness that he does, who have the same 
tastes and aspirations and hopes. 
Whatever diversity there may be in 
the tastes and views of the people 
who live on the farms, there is far 
more uniformity between farmers than 
there is between farmers and the peo- 
ple of the town. 


This naturally will lead to more co- 
operation, a gradual shaving down of 
the excessive individuality that has 
characterized the farmer for years 
past, and which in times past was 
necessary. Nor is the time too late to 
develop in all these ways and with all 
these helps a better social life on the 
farm. This will make farm life more 
pleasant, and more profitable as well, 
for it will gradually lead to wise, care- 
ful and practical coéperation in a 
thousand lines; codperation to a cer- 
tain extent in the work on the farm, 
ceéperation in breeding of live stock, 
coéperation in dairying, codperation in 
selling farm products, codperation in 
buying. When the individuals on the 
farm get to know the _ substantial 
worth of other farm people, their more 
serious view of life, their more deeply 
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eager to employ healthy, . vigorous 
boys and girls grown in the country, 
are beginning to see that the move- 
ment has become excessive. The cry, 
“back to the land” is not peculiar to 
the United States. It is quice as loud 
and vociferous in Europe as in this 
country. 

What farmers fail to see, and what 
business men fail to see, is that there 
can not be any check to this excessive 
movement until life is made better 
worth living in the country. We say 
“excessive,” for the country can al- 
Ways grow more people than it needs, 
and the cities would not survive with- 
out more or less of this constant in- 
flux of new life from the country, with 
its cool nerves and firm muscles and 
clear heads. 

The problem is how to make life 
better worth living in the open coun- 
try. It was a hard problem thirty 
years ago. The profits of farming 
were then so small, and life was so 
restricted on account of bad roads 
and bad schools and -the isolation of 
the farm, that the movement was then 
irresistible. Things have changed. 

For the last fifteen or eighteen 
years, the opportunities for making 
money in the country, putting, so to 
speak, an economic basis under coun- 
try life, have greatly increased. The 








IN THE GREEN FIELDS OF MISSOURI. 


when farmers can talk with each oth- 
er freely over the telephone, they are 
less likely to go to see each other. 
The telephone tends to break up to 
some extent the old social life which 
existed in farm communities. It also 
tends to develop a habit of thought- 
less, often malicious, gossip, which is 
one of the banes of town life. 


Following on this has come parcel 
post, for which farmers fought for 
many years, and finally secured by 
sheer force of public sentiment. The 
farmer can now do his small market- 
ing in both buying and selling through 
the parcel post, which brings him in 
closer touch with the people of the 
cities. One of the things of quite re- 
cent interest is the experiment being 
made in perhaps a dozen different cit- 
ies scattered over the United States 
for getting the farmer in direct touch 
with the consumer in these cities 
through the parcel post. Another mod- 
ification of the parcel post that is of 
great benefit to farmers is the in- 
crease of the weight limit of the pack- 
ages that may be sent in the first two 
zones in ordinary boxes or crates, as 
for shipping by express, and at a 
much lower rate. This has compelled 
the express companies to change their 
entire policy and catertothe farmer’s 
wants, taking his packages from the 








until it provides a better moral edu- 
cation, in other words, better church- 
es. These are coming, coming slowly, 
but still they are coming; and with 
these will come better roads. Slowly 
and gradually we are coming into a 
better road system, not merely the 
main roads that lead from the country 
to the town, but better roads from 
farm to farm, from the farm to the 
school, from the farm to the church. 
All this will make country life better 
worth living. 


Whether the farmer realizes it or 
not, these better things depend upon 
himself. He can never get the ad- 
vantage of this, unless farmers adopt 
a different attitude toward each other. 
Farmers are beginning to realize this, 
to realize the necessity of getting ac- 
quainted with each other. The only 
way they can get acquainted with 
each other is to get together. 

Heretofore the farmer’s aim has 
largely been to live like the people in 
the town, to get acquainted with town 
people. There is nothing wrong about 
this; but it is far more important for 
him to get acquainted with his own 
people—the family living on the next 
quarter or in the next township. The 
farmer’s life is different from that of 
the townsman, and always will be. 
The important thing for him to do is 








religious life—life in the country will 
be more satisfying than life in the 
city or town is, even to city people, 
and vastly more satisfying to the farm 
folk than town life could be. 


Just one thought more: All this is 
coming. There is a marked movemens 
in some neighborhoods and in some 
townships, and in some counties. The 
townships and counties that do not 
throw themselves into this movement 
will find themselves drawn into it 
sooner or later. Farmers will discov- 
er, when the speculative value goes 
out of land, that this reorganization of 
farm society is necessary in order to 
get the full productive value of land, 
and, more than that, in order to real- 
ize its social value. Few farmers real- 
ize the social value of land. No farmer 
in a good neighborhood, with a good 
social life, is going to sell his land un- 
less he gets a price which he does not 
dream of now. This.is a big subject, 
which we may enter into some time 
in the future. Bear in mind that the 
social value of land depends on the 
social life in the community; and that 
this lies within the control of the 
farmer himself. He can make it or 
mar it; but in order to make it, it is 
necessary for farmers to get acqu@int- 
ed with each other and to work to 
each other’s hands. 
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Cattle - the Gea Cu 


The scientists tell us that about 40 
per cent of the feeding value of the 
corn crop is in the stalk, or, to be ex- 
act, 39 per cent. Whether it is a lit- 
tle more or less than this does not 
matter. It is in any evefit too much 
to waste, if it can be helped. There 
will be planted in Iowa, Illinois, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska, between thirty and 
thirty-five million acres of corn this 
year, and at least twenty million 
acres of this will be grown solely for 
the grain, unless we should have a 


great shortage of hay and grass. 
Here is a little problem in arithme- 


tic fr the youngsters: If corn yields 
30 bushels per acre, and is worth 40 
cents a bushel on the farm, what 


would be the value of 30,000,000 acres 
if sold for grain? If the grain part is 
60 per cent of the total value, what 
would be the value of the rest? De- 
duct from this last result a dollar an 
acre for pasture value, and you have 
approximately the waste of feeding 
value that has been going on in these 
four states each year ever since they 
were states. Are you surprised at 
this? 

These four states are among the 
finest corn lands in the world; but, 
fine as they are, they can not perma- 
nently endure an actual loss of that 
magnitude. Under our present system 
of agriculture, however, this loss is 
inevitable. It is therefore high time 


that we changed the system. There 
is no possible way of saving this 
Waste, amounting, as we figure it, to 


between one and two hundred million 
dollars each year, except by getting 
back to live stock farming, and espe- 
cially to cattle growing. 

Great has been the waste of food 
values in the corn crop. The corn 
belt farmers who are not dairymen 
can not be greatly blamed for wasting 
this during the last fifty years. In 
fact. so long as we could get all the 
cattle we wanted on the range, it was 
often better to waste the corn fodder 
than to save it. Corn fodder has no 
actual value unless fed on the farm; 
and whether there were cattle or live 
stock of other kinds, the waste of la- 
bor involved in cutting and in husk- 
ing was greater than the waste of the 
fodder. Besides, until within the last 
comparatively few years, we had no 
corn harvesters, no corn shellers, no 
silos. 

A great change has come over our 
agriculture in the last fifteen years. 
Land both on the prairies and on the 
plains has trebled in price. We can 
no longer depend on the great nation- 
al ‘stock ranges for feeding steers. 
More and more we shall have to grow 
them on high priced lands. To do this 
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| stead of 60 per cent. 


we must utilize the stalk of the corn 
as well as the ear, 100 per cent in- 


immense waste, we must’ get cattle 
somewhere. For hile sheep and 
horses and even hogs can utilize some 
| fodder, cattle are the only class of 
live stock that can utilize it to any 
very great extent and to the best ad- 


vantage. They are built that way. 
If we can not buy them, we must 
| grow them. To do so, we must grow 
less corn and more grass, less grain 
| and more roughage. Ve must change 
our methods of feeding cattle; and 
before we can change our methods, 
| we must change our ideals. Thirty 
| years ago we grew cattle on cheap 
land mainly to market our corn. About 
fifteen years ago we began to feed 








grain to cattle and hogs to make beef 
and pork. rrom this on we must grow 
grass and roughage, grow our cattle 
on these, and feed enough corn and 
other grains to make our roughage- 
fed cattle marketable. 

This will involve a revolution in 
farming. It means a rotation of crops, 
fenced fields, more and better build- 
ings, less acreage in corn, and the use 
of the full crop instead of 60 per cent 
of it. It means more working capital 
per quarter section. It means the em- 


ployment of help by the year, married | 


hired men living in a separate house 
on the farm. It means enrichment of 
the land instead of gradual impover- 
ishment. It means leases of at least 
five years in length. 

All this is coming. It will not come 
at once, nor all at once; but it must 
come, or else our lands will lose their 
producing value and their social value 
as well. Then when the speculative 
value has gone out of them, as it must 
sooner or later, land owners and land- 
lords who refuse to adapt themselves 
to the new conditions will get hurt. 
For the permanent value of our lands 
rests on their productive and social 
value. 

To maintain their productive value, 
We must stop the waste of food value 
in the corn stalks of thirty to thirty- 
five million acres in these four states 
alone. We must save the straw, the 
aftermath of our meadows, and the 
gleanings of our fields. We must grow 
roughage and sell it to cattle, which 
are about the only customers in the 
market for it. We must build siols, 
summer silos as well as winter silos. 
We must have more pasture, grow 
more roughage, plant fewer acres of 
corn, and grow more corn per acre. 
This will give permanence to agricul- 
tural population, increase to some ex- 
tent the productive value of land, and 
lay the foundation for increased so- 
cial value. 

Just think this over when you are 
preparing your corn ground, when 
you are planting your corn, when you 
are cultivating it, and as you watch 
it grow till harvest. Then figure out 
how much feeding value is wasted, if 
you don’t have live stock enough to 
consume it. 





Direct to the Consumer 


On another page of this issue is the 
story of how some of the farmers of 
Johnson county, Missouri, are getting 
their eggs direct to the consumers 
and saving to themselves the profit 
which has been going to the middle- 
men along the way. While the busi- 


ness of the count, agent is mainfy to 
assist in growing larger and better 
crops and better live stock, there is a 
great field for them in assisting in the 
improvement of methods of market- 
ing. There is no reason Why the plan 
of marketing eggs which is being de- 
veloped in Johnson county can not be 
followed in the marketing of other 
farm products which can be sent for- 
ward in small packages. The essen- 
tials to success are that the products 
shall be of first-class quality and ex- 
actly as represented, that they be 
packed suitably and safely, that they 
be marked in such a way that they 
can be easily traced back to the pro- 
ducer, and that the producer who is 
not willing to keep up to the stan- 
dard established be promptly barred 
from the association. 

Farmers in any community who will 
work together in good faith, standard- 
ize their crops and be prepared to 
furnish stuff of the right quality at the 
times and in the form the consumer 
wants it, will sdon be able to find a 
free outlet at good prices. The com- 


petition of the parcel post is forcing 


To utilize this” 


' sible agents 





the express companies to develop a 
marketing service which will be very 
helpful to*b6th producer and consum- 
er. The Weils-Fargo people have for, |, 
some time been studyéng this matter, 
and in some localities are ‘already 
acting as the sole middleman between 
the producer and the consumer. The 
express companies and the parcel post 
should furnish easy roads from the 
producer io the consumer. The next 
step is to organize thoroughly respon- 
sible groups of producers who will 
conform to business rules. County 
agents should not act as the respon- 
for these groups, but 
should inform themselves of the re- 
quirements, help them to organize, 
and aid them in every way possible. 





In the Swarming Season 


a few 
a farm 


Every farmer should keep 
hives of bees. Some 
does not seem right without them 
You will get a good deal better stand 
of fruit if there are bees in the neigh- 
borhood, than you would in a bee-less 
country. They gather the one pure 
sweet that nature makes, a sweet of 
which all children are fond. All this 
is pure gain. But don’t keep. too 
many bees. The farmer can not af- 


ford to take any great amount of 
time from his farm work for the pur- 
pose of taking care of bees. His labor 
is too valuable for that. Happy is the 
man who has a daughter or a young 
son who takes a fancy to bee keeping. 

There are many things to be learned 
from a colony of bees, if you but give 
them a little study. In the beehive, 
cooperation is at its best. The indi- 
vidualistic bee is of no account. Neith- 
er in the future will the individual- 
istic farmer be of much account. We 
are coming to a time in the history 
of agriculture when we must work to- 
gether, if we would work with profit. 
We do not advise our farmers to keep 
many colonies of bees, but at least 
enough to supply the family with hon- 
ey, and a little more. The object of 
this article is to give a little ad- 
vice as to how to handle them during 
the swarming season. This is not in- 
tended for the professional bee keep- 
ers. They have forgotten more about 
it than we ever knew. For a good 
many years, however, bee keeping was 
a fad with the senior editor of this 
paper. 

If your bees are in old boxes or 
kegs, without movable frames, let 
them swarm naturally; but before do- 
ing so, provide yourself with modern 
hives. If you are going to winter 
your bees out of doors, which you had 
better do if you have a furnace in 
your cellar, you had better have your 
hives double walled. This will give 
protection in winter, and save you 
from losses you would sustain if you 
undertook to keep them either in a 
warm cellar or a damp one. The es- 
sential thing about the modern hive 
is the movable frame. Whatever form 
of hive you select, have them all of 
the same type, so that frames from 
one hive will fit inte any other. 

Now as to swarming: If you allow 
them to swarm naturally, watch them 
late in the forenoon or early in the 
afternoon. Have them near the house 
(and yet out of the way of horses), so 
that you can see or hear them in case 
they swarm. Don’t get out an old tin 
pan and rattle it to make the bees 
think it is thundering and going to 
rain, and that they had better go back. 
Don’t get out a looking glass and 
throw the reflection through the 
swarm to make them think it is light- 
ning. If they have a mind to go, they 
will go, and you can’t help it. If they 
have not a mind to go, they will settle 
somewhere nearby. 

If they get on a limb of a tree, get 
out your new hive, set it on a sheet, 
and put it wherever it happens to be 
convenient. Saw off the limb and 
shake the bees down in front of the 
hive. They will go in quickly enough. 
As soon as they are all in, pick up 
your hive and put it where you want 
it to stay. Don’t leave it over night 
any place you don’t want it to stay, 
because the bees will go to work as 
soon as they are in the hive, and if 
you let it stay there over night, they 
will be at work before you get up in 
the morning. Having marked the lo- 
cation, they will come back to that 
location, and will be lost. So as soon 
as the bees are in the hive, put it 
where you want it and let it stay 


way, 





there. Don’t again move the hive dur-. 
ing the summer season. If you do 
you lose the bees that are out at work 
at the time you move it. 

Don’t be afraid of bees when they 
sare swarming. Before they swarm, 
they have gone in and filled them- 
selves up with honey. They could not 
sting if they wanted to, because when 
gorged with honey, they can not dou- 
ble themselves up enough to sting 
Bees when swarming always carry 
enough food to last them for a day or 
two. Smart creatures are these bees. 
Of course there are a few dyspeptic 
fellows who have not had their break- 


fast, who may sting you, but not very 
many of them. If they do, and you 
have a touch of rheumatism, it may 


do you good; for a bee sting is one 
of the remedies recommended by 
some physicians as a cure for that 
disease. We can’t vouch for it, but 
there may be something in it. 

After your old hives, without mov- 
able frames, have done swarming, 
transfer the bees into modern hives 
not later than June. Get some old fel- 
low who knows how to tell you how 
to do this. If you can’t find anyone, 
we will tell you ourselves. Bore a 
hole in the top of the old hive, put a 
box of any kind over it, blow a little 
smoke in at the entrance. Your bees 
will all at once go up into this box 
that you have placed over the hole. 
Then set the box on a sheet, and take 
the old hive all to pieces. Do this on 
a hot day, early in the afternon or 
late in the forenoon. Don’t try it on 
a cool day or on a wet day. Do it 
when as many of the bees as possible 
are out at work. Take some old shin- 
gles, split them up and make splints. 
Take one of the frames from the hive 
that you are going to use, lay it down 
on a board, cut out all the brood combs 
in the old box, and straighten them 
out as well as you can. Having put 
some splints on the lower side of the 
frame, put two or three on the upper 
side, and thus secure the comb in the 
frame. Put this brood comb in the 
hive in which you expect it to stay. 
Straighten out all your brood combs 
and other combs in this way. If you 
find a lot of drone combs, put them in 
a frame and place them at one sidé 
of the hive, or on two sides if you 
have enough. Put the combs that 
have brood in them in the center. 

Then throw away your old box; 
take the box in which you have stored 
your bees, and empty them out in 
front of the new hive. ‘They will go 
in all right, and they will not leave it, 
because bees will stay by their brood. 
If in handling your new swarms you 
find they are not disposed to stay in 
the hive you have put them in, go to 
one of the other hives, take out a 
comb with brood, shake the bees off 
it, being careful to get the queen off, 
put it into the hive, and put the bees 
back again. They will stay this time. 


Good Cultivation Will Count 


Throughout the corn belt, the sea- 
son has been generally favorable for 
the growth of crops. The winter 
drouth and favorable spring condi- 


tions caused the soil to work up beau- 
tifully, and made the preparation of 
the seed bed an easy task. In some 
sections, unusually heavy rains beat 
down the fields, but speaking general- 
ly, the soil in the corn belt has seldom 
been in better mechanical condition. 
The stand of corn seems to be good, 
the fields are fairly free from weeds, 
and the prospects are favorable at the 
present time. 

It should be kept in mind, however, 
that we started in this crop growing 
season with a marked shortage of 
moisture in the soil, and from March 
first to the present writing we have 
had less rain than normal throughout 
the corn belt. The conditions which 
have been favorable for crop growth 
have also been favorable for -weed 
growth, and while they are not much 
in evidence now, there will be an enor- 
mous weed crop later in the season, 
unless cultivation is thorough and per- 
sistent. We can not spare any mois- 
ture for the growth of weeds this year. 
Unless we have much more than we 
have had so far this season, it will all 
be needed for the corn. A fancy job 
of cultivation is what is wanted now. 








Keep all the farm tools in good re- 
pair. When through using a machine, 
look it over to see if some repairing 
is not needed. 
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Spontaneous Combustion of 
Clover and Alfalfa Hay 


While some people scarcely believe 
it, there is no longer any question in 
the minds of men who have given the 
matter careful study, that stacks and 
barns filled with clover or alfalfa, and 
sometimes shredded fodder, take fire 
by spontaneous combustion. In the 
older countries, no one thinks of ques- 
tioning this. The English farmer, or 
the Scotch or the Irish farmer, does 
not dare put his hay into a large mow 
or bay, as we call it. He knows there 
is very great danger in that country 
of its taking fire by what is known 
as spontaneous combustion. 

About twenty years ago there were 
probably a hundred barns in the state 
of Iowa which took fire in this way; 
and many others which were sup- 
posed to be set on fire by tramps who 
had pipes or cigars, in reality took 
fire from spontaneous combustion. At 
that time the scientific mind was in- 
credulous. We remember consulting 
a scientist in the east on the subject, 
end he wrote us that it was utterly 
impossible; that the heat developed 
by large masses packed together 
would be so great that all fungus life 
would be destroyed, and there would 
be no possibility of fire from this 
cause. We sent him a chunk of 
charred hay from a barn that had 
taken fire in this way, and asked him 
what he thought of this. He replied: 
“There’s no use arguing against 
facts.” Nor is there any use in it 
now. Barns and sometimes stacks of 
clover and alfalfa hay do “combust” 
spontaneously. 

We have never yet seen any satis- 
factory explanation. We all knew that 
oily rags and sometimes coal will take 
fire in this way. We have examined 
into the matter pretty carefully, and 
we know what happens before com- 
bustion actually takes place. When 
hay is put in a little too green, ex- 
amination after a day or two will 
show that the whole surface is moist, 
as if wet by dew or a shower. The 
mass will steam or “smokc,” as the 
farmers say. This moisture is the 
condensation of the vapor which 
arises from within. A closer exami- 
nation will show that there are cer- 
tain spots in the mow, which farmers 
call “craters,” from which there is an 
upward current, which farmers have 
described to us as quite different in 
appearance from the air over the rest 
of the hay. One enterprising farmer 
in northern Iowa, in the year in which 
spontaneous combustion was most 
common, put an egg down in one of 
these craters, and found in a short 
time that the shell was entirely eaten 
off and the egg cooked and shrunken. 

There will be no spontaneous com- 
bustion until the moisture is entirely 
exhausted and the hay around these 
craters becomes as dry as if kiln-dried 
in a furnace. In the Pennsylvania 
Agricultural College, where some hay 
was under observation, what appeared 
like ashes was sifting down through 
the floor of the loft in which the hay 
had been put. 

There may be spontaneous combus- 
tion without flame. One of our corre- 
spondents in Iowa had an octagonal 
barn. He put in one day’s hauling of 
clover, dropping it in the center, mak- 
ing a conical pile. He concluded the 
hay was too green, waited a while, 
and then filled up the barn. The mass 
steamed for a while and then quit. 
No flame appeared, but when they 
came to feed the hay out, they found 
that this conical pile in the center was 
practically burnt. The structure of 
the stalks was apparently destroyed, 
and the fork would go down through 
it as through a pile of charred hay. 
This was spontaneous combustion 
without flame; and the only reason 
we can see for there being no flame 
is that in the position in which it was 
placed, no air could reach it. 

Two or three years ago, a farmer in 
Minnesota, while the family were eat- 
ing dinner, looked out and saw the 
barn a mass of flame. The whole 
mass had apparently exploded. It was 
all he could do to get out his horses, 
which he had put in the basement of 
the barn just before he went in to 
dinner. There are some years in 
which spontaneous combustion is 
more or less common; other years in 


Which it is rare; just why, nobody 
knows. 
The important question for our 


farmers to consider is how to prevent 





it. There is but one way to do this, 
and that is not to put your hay in too 
green. There is another way of pre- 
venting it in case you have put it in 
too green. We followed this on one 
of our own farms with success. We 
had put in one day’s hauling rather 
green. The next morning it was 
steaming, and the whole surface was 
covered with moisture. We simply 
put an old straw-stack on top of the 
hay, and after that we were a little 
careful about putting it in too green. 

The question arises: How are we 
to know when it is too green? That’s 
a question we can’t answer very defi- 
nitely. In our own _ practice, we 
thought the hay was fit to go in when 
on taking a wisp of it and twisting it 
tight, we could not see any moisture 
on the surface of the stalks. And yet 


-hay may be too green when no mois- 


ture is visible. Much depends on the 
weather. You are not likely to get 
hay in too green by following this 
test, if there is a normal June or July 
atmosphere. : 

Sometimes the atmosphere is mois- 
ture laden, however, and hay is not so 
dry as it looks to be. Again, some- 
times when you have a northwest 
wind and a clear day and bright sun- 
shine, what farmers call a “drying” 
day, hay is drier than it seems. If 
the farmer hauls in hay toward sun- 
down on a muggy day, his hay is al- 
Ways greener than it seems. An ex- 
perienced hand can tell by the feel of 
the hay and the weight of it, that it 
contains an unusual amount of water. 
In hauling in hay there are nearly 
always wet bunches. Throw them to 
the outside. Tramp your hay as even- 
ly and thoroughly as possivie, wheth- 
er in the stack or in the mow. 

It is not often that spontaneous com- 
bustion occurs in hay in bays or mows 
under twenty feet deep, nor in stacks; 
and yet a case occurred near Mar- 
shalltown, Iowa, some years ago, 
where a stack was seen to take fire by 
spontaneous combustion in daylight. 
It was a month after hay harvest. 
Horses were pasturing in the field 
where the stacks were. For some 
reason, they seemed fond of the hay 
in one stack, and ate into it all around 
—and that was the stack that took 
fire. It was probably the entrance of 
air to the center of the stack that 
caused the combustion. 

It is quite possible to keep even 
clover hay that has been merely wilt- 
ed, in a barn and in the best condi- 
tion, provided the air is excluded. We 
have seen this done in one case in 
Madison county, Iowa, in a barn that 
had a solid floor. Its sides were ship- 
lapped; there were no windows—noth- 
ing but a ventilator on top. It was 
practically 2 silo. We have seen hay 
come out of that barn with the blos- 
soms yet red; but we do not advise 
any farmer to put up hay in this con- 
dition in an ordinary barn. It would 
very likely take fire by combustion. 
The strange thing is that silage never 
takes fire, although it is put in with 
all the water in it, and water applied 
if the corn is too dry. The explana- 
tion is that the great heat generated 
by the silage kills all fungus life; but 
so does the heat kill at least the ordi- 
nary fungus life in the hay mow. A 
better explanation is that on account 
of the structure of the silo and the 
depth of the silage, it is not possible 
for the silage to become dry enough 
to take fire by spontaneous combustion. 

The English plan for determining 
when there is danger is to take an 
iron rod and push it into the stack, 
leaving it there for a while. If on 
withdrawing it you can hold your hand 
on it, there is no danger. We used to 
do this on one of our farms. 

We do not know whether the condi- 
tions will be such this year as to fa- 
vor spontaneous combustion or not. 
We simply wish to warn our readers 
of the possible danger by telling them 
all that we know on the subject, and 
we have studied it with more or less 
care for the last twenty years. We 
are anxious to have some scientist 
give a really satisfactory explanation. 
The best we have seen is that of Pro- 
fesor Burrell, of the University of II- 
linois, made twenty years ago. After 
dealing with the theory that combus- 
tion arises from micro-organisms, and 
stating that “heat due to fermentation 
by living organisms is never sufficient 
to cause the ignition of vegetable mat- 
ter, whether moist or thoroughly dry,” 
he says: 

“Let us see, nowever, what else oc- 
curs. As true fermentation progress- 
es, water is consumed as well as the 
nutrient material in which the de- 





structive process occurs. Along with 
the carbonic acid formed, there is sep- 
arated a considerable amount of free 
hydrogen, the inflammable substance 
of common illuminating gas. If, now, 
the water supply becomes exhausted, 
the micro-organisms die, or at least 
their activity ceases and fermentation 
stops. If there is any further rise in 
temperature, it is not due to fermen- 
tation but to spontaneous oxygenation 
similar to that which occurs in cotton 
waste. Such oxygenation can only oc- 
cur, as was before said, when the body 
is porous enough to admit the air, and 
rise of temperature can only occur, 
as was before said, when the gener- 
ated heat is prevented from escaping. 
The greater the mass, the more favor- 
able the condition for this last. The 
drier the mass, the more inflammable 
it is, and the more pronounced be- 
comes its non-conducting quality in 
regard to heat. It may be said by 
some that little moisture, as in the 
case of coal, favors spontaneous com- 
bustion; but this is only true when by 
some chemical action the hydrogen of 
tne water is liberated, a process not 
likely to occur in heated herbage.” 

From the discussion of the whole 
matter he concludes: 

“From this it may be inferred: 

“(1) That spontaneous combustion 
of stored vegetable matter may occur. 

“(2) That this can take place only 
when a considerable number of con- 
ditions are favorable at one and the 
same time. 

“(3) That just enough moisture to 
allow very active fermentation to pro- 
ceed for a time and then become ex- 
hausted, is one of these conditions. 

“(4) That great bulk and exposure 
to heating effects of the sun (as un- 
der an unventilated -roof) with the 
above (3) may be considered seriously 


dangerous. 
“(5) That contrary to this no such 
danger threatens silos as usually 


filled, however hot the material seems 
to become.” 





Protection From Lightning 


It may seem strange that we are 
talking about lightning rods when the 
farmers are too busy to erect them if 
their buildings are without them. Our 
only excuse is that we can’t get the 
attention of most farmers to the sub- 
ject of lightning rods except when 
there is some lightning playing about. 

We have contended for many years 
that the right kind of lightning rod, 
properly erected, and having the three 


- essentials, connection with permanent 


moisture in the soil, mechanical con- 
tact with the building, and sharp 
points, gives practical protection to 
farm buildings. The rod should of 
course be a good conductor of light- 
ning and have sufficient conducting 
capacity to carry off any possible 
stroke. It may be made of iron or cop- 
per; but if it has the three essentials 
above mentioned, it will be an efficient 
lightning rod. 

We have also contended that insur- 
ance companies should insure prop- 
erly rodded buildings at a lower rate 
than buildings without this protection. 
Now and then we hear of a company 
that has adopted this policy. 

We have called attention from time 
to time to the reports of state officials 
on this matter, furnishing evidence 
based on actual experience. Just now 
we present an abstract of the report 
of Mr. H. E. Longley, the state fire 
marshal of Indiana. When discussing 
some other things, such as the effect 
of trees in protecting buildings from 
lightning, he tells us that the farmers 
mutual insurance companies of two 
counties in that state now carry two 
classes of policies, one on rodded 
buildings and the other on non-rodded 
buildings; and that only the members 
of each class are called upon to pay 
the lightning losses on property in- 
sured in that class. According to Mr. 
Longley, the reason that this plan was 
adopted was that because of the $15,- 
000 paid out last year in lightning loss- 
es, the entire amount was on property 
that was unrodded. In fact, he regards 
the loss from lightning on properly 
rodded buildings as practically negli- 
gible. 

He says further: “The figures taken 
from insurance company records in 
every section of the state and country 
show that the great majority of all the 
farm fire losses are from two-thirds to 
three-fourths as great as all other loss- 
es combined.” 

We call the particular attention of 











the secretaries of fire insurance com- 
panies to this official statement, and 
we hope that in the coming year they 
will make a proper discrimination be- 
tween properly rodded and unrodded 
buildings. It costs something to put 
up good lightning rods, but if the dif- 
ference in the rate of insurance is 
made great enough to pay good inter- 
est on the cost of rodding, it should be 
an inducement for farmers to rod 
their buildings, even if they have to 
borrow the money to do it. 

An improperly constructed lightning 
rod, however, is worse than none, and 
every year the farmer ought to in- 
spect his rods to see whether they 
have been broken in any way, wheth- 
er they have fallen on the roof or 
have been rendered ineffective in any 
other way. 

We have said something about 
fences. The way to protect a barbed 
wire fence is to ground it—an easy 
matter. Simply take a piece of wire, 
nail it to the post in close contact 
with every strand of wire in the fence, 
and push the other end of it far 
enough into the ground to reach per- 
manent moisture, say five or six feet, 
Do this every twenty or thirty rods. 


This is particularly important on 
stock farms. At this season of the 
year, when a _ storm comes up, the 


stock are likely to drift away from it 
until stopped by a fence. If lightning 
should strike that fence anywhere, 
and the wires were not grounded, it 
would narutally run around it, and 
in doing so endanger the life of every 
animal within a few feet of the fence 

This is an old story to all our older 
readers, but we call their attention to 
it; but more especially the attention 
of the thousands of new readers who 
have come to us this year. 





Beef Imports 


A forecast of the operation of the 
new tariff law, said to be made by an 
authority on the subject, anticipating 
the government report, shows that in 
the six months in which the law has 
been in operation, We imported 83,000,- 


000 pounds of fresh beef, which is 
about two ounces a month for each 
individual in the United States. The 
surprising thing, however, is that it 
was imported at a price over 30 per 
cent higher in March, under the new 
law, than in September, the last month 
under the old law. This goes to show 
that the effect in the change in the 
tariff has been to increase the price 
of beef in foreign countries rather 
than to decrease it or the cost of liv- 
ing in our own. The removal of the 
tariff on hides worked in exactly the 
same way. It raised the price of hides 
in exporting countries, but did not de- 
crease the price of leather or boots 
and shoes in importing countries. 

We have a suspicion that a good per 
cent of our importations of meats has 
been made largely for the purpose of 
lowering wholesale prices in the Uni- 
ted States: The safety of this country 
lies in the fact that our consumption 
of meats is so large that two ounces 
a month per head for the people of 
the United States is an almost negli- 
gible fraction of the total amount con- 
sumed. 





Favor the New Road Law 


While in some parts of Iowa, oppo- 
sition to the road law is very pro- 
nounced, and organizations have been 
formed to secure its repeal, in other 
sections it is steadily growing in fa- 
vor. For example, at a meeting re- 
cently held at Ottumwa, and attended 
by farmers and county officers from 
five or six counties in southeastern 
Iowa, resolutions strongly endorsing 
the law were adopted. Mr. Hughes, 
chairman of the board of supervisors 
of Henry county, is quoted as saying 
that under the new law his county is 
buying steel bridges at less than half 
what it paid under the old law. A 
delegate from Lucas county declared 
that under the county engineer and 
state highway commission, more and 
better road work had been done than 
in the forty years he has lived in that 
county. 





See that the work and _ driving 
horses are provided with fly netg dur- 
ing the summer. If they are continu-, 
ally annoyed by these pests, they can 
not give you good service. 
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Cutting Out the Middleman 


C. M. Long, county agent for John- 
son county, Missouri, is demonstrat- 
ing a practical way for marketing 
eggs direct from the farm to the city 
consumer by means of the parcel post. 
The farm bureau of that county will 
not attempt to market the eggs, but 
simply to bring about a closer con- 
nection between producers and con- 
sumers. The plan is proving practical 
and successful, although it has been 
in operation only a short time. 

Before a farmer will be admitted to 
the bureau’s egg circle, he must agree 
to ship only infertile eggs, to gather 
his eggs daily, preferably before three 
o'clock p. m., to keep them in a dry, 
cool place, to provide clean nests so 
that the eggs will be kept clean with- 
out having to be washed, to protect 
them from extremes of heat or cold, 
to market them at least twice a week 
in summer and once a week in winter, 
and to place them in cartons which 
are to be sealed. When he agrees to 
do this, the farm bureau leases him a 
rubber stamp, for 15 cents. This 
stamp prints the producers’ initials 
after the words, “Farm Bureau Eggs.” 

Mr. Long keeps a record of each 
member's name and key number, to- 
gether with the address. The farm bu- 
reau guarantees the eggs, as it is im- 
portant that each sale can be traced 
to the original producer if necessary. 
This would be necessary only in case 
someone shipped eggs of poor quality. 
When complaints of this nature come 
in, the consumer is supposed to give 
the initials on the carton in which the 
eggs were packed. If the farmer re- 
fuses to make good, his membership 
privileges will be taken away and the 
farm bureau stamp recalled 

The rules laid down are simple and 
easy to fulfill, When they are put in- 
to practice, good eggs are assured and 
it is figured that before many months 
pass by, there will be a large premium 
offered for farm bureau eggs. Mr. 
Long says he can keep a box of eggs 
produced according to the rules in a 
hot office for ten days, and that they 
will be good to eat at the end of that 
time. Fertile eggs would be ruined 
for food purposes. 

Without being assured of a better 
price for eggs given the extra care, 
poultry keepers often object to giving 
them such attention. The farm bureau 
expert appreciated this fact, and ar- 
ranged for more profitable marketing. 
The bureau will not attempt to do it 
directly, but arranged with town and 
city grocers to handle farm bureau 
eggs. They agreed to do this for a 
cent a dozen, which would allow them 
about the usual commission they re- 
ceive on grocery provisions. They 
like this plan better than buying from 
wholesalers, because every egg is 
guaranteed and they are assured that 
there will be no bad ones to make 
good at their own expense. 

The scheme removes some middle- 
men, and in this case the extra profit 
goes to the producers. When poultry 
raisers who did not belong to a bu- 
reau egg circle were being paid 10 
cents a dozen by hucksters and mid- 
dlemen egg gatherers, those who did 
belong and who delivered their pro- 
duce direct to the steres in these car- 
tons, were being paid 13 and 15 cents 
a dozen, just a cent less than was paid 
by the consumer. 

Pians have been made to go a step 
farther and advertise for parcel post 
customers. Names of members from 
whom farm bureau eggs may be pur- 
chased will be advertised in local pa- 
pers. Then a consumer can send a 
postoffice money order or personal 
check to anyone whose name is in 
that list and feel sure she will be get- 
ting fresh, infertile eggs, in a package 
sealed on the farm. It is Mr. Long’s 
plan eventually to have customers 
with monthly accounts, and to perfect 
a plan so that credit extended to them 
will be guaranteed. The farmers guar- 
antee their eggs. and théy should be 
guaranteed their pay if credit is ex- 
tended. 

It is Mr. Long’s ambition to extend 
this work so that it will include poul- 
try, butter, vegetables, country sau- 
sage, and other farm products. He 
feels much encouraged over the suc- 
cess achieved as a result of the two 
egg circles which have been organ- 
ized. The membership has reached 
to nearly half a hundred. The organ- 
ization work is being pushed as rap- 
idly as possible. The expense of ad- 
vertising is little when equally divid- 








ed among the members. It puts the 
best eggs obtainable in the hands of 
consumers, and the members receive 
retail city prices. 





Cattle Feeders Meet at the 
Nebraska Station 


Close to five hundred cattle feed- 
ers, representing every section of the 
state of Nebraska, attended the sec- 
ond annual beef producers’ meeting, 
at the State University Farm, May 
22d. The program began promptly at 
one o’clock, with an exhibit of beef 
breeding cows and calves. A few 
minutes was taken to emphasize the 
necessity of growing a larger num- 
ber of calves, and also the necessity 
of keeping the cows on cheap feed, 
such as silage and alfalfa. The cows 
exhibited had been kept during the 
past two years almost entirely on 
corn silage, alfalfa and pasture. 

Following this exhibit, Dean Bur- 
nett gave the results of feeding baby 
beef at the North Platte station. He 
made a strong plea for growing baby 
beef throughout the corn belt, and 
presented convincing figures to show 
that 100 pounds of gain could be pro- 
duced much more economically on 
yearling cattle than is possible with 
two-year-old cattle. 

Professor Lee followed Dean Bur- 
nett with a discussion of the benefits 
that might be obtained through codép- 
eration between the station and cat- 
tle feeders in conducting feeding 
tests. A summary of work done dur- 
ing the past two years was present- 
ed. Several feeders volunteered to 
cooperate with the station, and valu- 
able data will certainly be accumu- 
lated by this plan. 

The experimental cattle fed during 
the past winter were discussed by 
Professor Bliss. 





| fattening 


After a brief ex- | 


planation cf the plan and purpose of | 
the experiment, the audience was tak- | 


en to the feeding barn and arranged 
in a large circle on the grass. Those 
on the inside of the circle sat down 
upon the grass, which enabled those 
standing behind to see. In this way 
the large crowd was nandled very ef- 
ficiently. 

The cattle were 
this circle by lots. 


then driven 
As each lot came 


into | 


in, an explanation was made of the | 


ration fed. gain made, and valuation 
of the lot. The value of each 
vidual steer was also given. These 
valuations had been made previously 
by a committee composed of Mr. 
Wyness and Mr. Winder, cattle buy- 
ers for Morris and Armour, and Mr. 
Ingwerson and Mr. Tagg, commission 
men, all from South Omaha. 

The individual rating was very in- 
teresting, owing to the fact that a 
complete record had been kept of the 
feed eaten by each individual animal. 
These individual records brought out 
surprising differences in gaining ca- 
pacity between steers fed and cared 
for in exactly the same manner. Each 
of the eight lots contained two steers 
one of which had made a hundred 
pounds more gain than another steer 
standing by its side, and cared for in 
exactly the same manner. This em- 
phasizes the necessity of getting rec- 
ords on large numbers of steers be- 
fore drawing definite conclusions. 

The eight lots of cattle were fed 
on the following rations: Lot 1, corn 
and alfalfa; Lot 2, corn, alfalfa and 
straw; Lot 3, corn, alfalfa and a light 
feed of silage; Lot 4, corn, alfalfa and 
a medium feed of silage; Lot 5, corn, 
alfalfa and a heavy feed of silage; Lot 
6, corn, alfalfa and a heavy feed of 
silage at the beginning of the feeding 
period and light at the close; Lot 7, 
corn, alfalfa, one and a half pounds 
of cold pressed cottonseed cake, and 
a medium feed of silage; Lot 8, corn, 
cold pressed cottonseed cake, corn 
silage, and a small amount of alfalfa 
during the first part of the feeding 
period, while making the change from 
alfalfa to cottonseed cake. Each lot 
received a small amount of straw in 
addition, with the exception of Lot 2, 
which received considerable straw. 

The silage fed contained very little 
corn. This was due to the drouth last 
summer, which prevented ears from 
forming. At the time of filling the silo 
many of the corn stalks were badly 
dried or sunburned. Unquestionably, 
the silage did not have the feeding 
value that it ordinarily has. 

The steers were fed 154 days. In 
rate of gain, Lots 1, 3, 4 and 5 made 


indi- | 





2.1 pounds per day; Lots 6 and 8, 2.07 ' 


pounds per day; Lot 7, 2.05 pounds 
per day, and Lot 2, 1.86 pounds per 
day. 

In feed required for 100 pounds of 
gain, Lot 1 came first and Lot 3 sec- 
ond. 

Figuring corn at 65 cents per bush- 
el, alfalfa at $10 per ton, corn silage 
at $3.50 per ton, cold pressed cotton- 
seed cake at $26 per ton, and straw 
at $2 per ton, the cost of producing 
100 pounds of gain was $10.72 in Lot 
1, $11.30 in Lot 3, $11.49 in Lot 6, 
$11.73 in Lot 5, $11.77 in Lot 4, $12.11 
in Lot 7, $12.23 in Lot 2, and $12.86 
in Lot 8. 

The addition of cold pressed cotton- 
seed cake to a ration of corn, corn 
silage and alfalfa increased the cost 
of gain and lowered the profit. 

Alfalfa proved superior to cold 
pressed cottonseed cake when fed as 
a protein supplement to a ration of 
corn and corn silage, both as regards 
cost of gains and as regards rate of 


gains. 
This experiment corroborates pre- 
vious work at this station, showing 


the value of alfalfa hay when fed to 
steers which are receiving 
a heavy feed of corn. 


Hay Caps 

Hay caps are not largely used in 
the west, the main reason being that 
it is hard to keep them on. The 
farmer does not like to have to tie a 
rope to each corner of a hay cap, fast- 
en it to a peg, drive the peg in the 
ground, and then, as the hay cock 
shrinks, tighten the ropes. If the 
wind gets under the corner of a hay 


cap that is not fastened, it will soon 


come off. It is not possible to fasten 
a stone to it and thus give a steady 
weight. In much of our territory 
there are no stones; and even where 
there are, you can not very well tie 
a string around a stone and hold it 
there. You have no time for such 
work, anyhow. 

We were talking this matter over 
the other day with a young fellow, and 
he suggested that it would be an easy 
matter to remedy that, if the farmer 
took time by the forelock. We asked 
him how he would go about it. He 
said: “Get a pile of sand about six 
inches deep, smoothing it off evenly. 
Press down into this a good sized cof- 
fee cup or bowl, making the impres- 
sion the size of the stone you want. 
After wetting the sand to prevent it 
from taking the moisture out of the 
cement, fill these holes with cement. 
Before this dries, set into the top of 
each one a staple. Tie a string at 
each corner of your cap to one of 
these staples. This makes a steady 
weight, which you can leave attached 
to the cap, if you like. You then have 
a cap that the wind can not biow 
away, and that will accommodate it- 
self to the shrinking of the cock.” 

This is a suggestion. Will not some 
of our readers try it and report to us? 
It strikes us as reasonable; and any 
smart boy of ten or fifteen could do 
it. Of course there is a great deal of 
our territory in which these hay caps 
are not necessary. They are not real- 
ly necessary in curing timothy hay; 
but we are satisfied that if the use of 
the cap were adopted where there is 
a small acreage of clover or alfalfa, 
it would result in a quality of hay so 
much better that the practice would 
be continued if found practicable. 





Is Red Clover Always a 
Biennial? 

A southwestern Minnesota corre- 
spondent writes: 

“IT have always understood, and my 
experience has been to the effect that 
the natural life of red clover is two 
years; but there are several excep- 
tions to this rule in this county at 
this time. I sowed twenty-seven acres 
to clover, with barley as a nurse crop, 
on corn stalk ground, in the spring of 
1912. I had a good stand, and got a 
crop of hay in 1913, also a second crop 
of hay in the fall. I expected to find 
the clover dead, but to my surprise I 
find nearly all of it alive and doing 
fine. I have examined the roots, and 
find that it is the old roots that are 
alive; so that it is not coming from 
seed. Two of my neighbors are hav- 
ing the same experience with their 
clover this spring. Can you account 
for it?” 

Under any circumstances, we would 





expect a partial stand in the spring of 
1914 from clover sown in the spring 
of 1912. ‘lnere is always a certain 
percentage of seed called by the gov. 
ernment “hard shelled,” which does 
not grow usually the spring it is sown. 
It takes a summer to soak it up and a 
winter of frost to make this seed ger. 
minate. There is also this hard 
shelled seed in alfalfa in varying 
amounts, and even more in sweet clo- 
ver. In fact, to make sure of sweet 
clover growing the year it is sown. 
some dealers have a nachine by which 
it is blown with great force against a 
rough surface and the shell worn thin 

We can account for the phenom. 
enon which our correspondent de- 
scribes in two ways: The seed may 
have had an unusual amount of this 
hard shellled seed, and he may have 
sown it rather thick. If his neigh- 
bors sowed the same seed, the same 
results might be expected. 

There is another way to account for 
it: This correspondent cut two crops 
of hay last year; not seed, but hay. In 
that case, the clover, not having pro- 
duced seed, would naturally try to 
live until it fulfilled what really is 
the end and aim of its being—repro- 
duction. Farmers in southern Iowa 
who sow clover seed in the spring are 
in the habit of clipping it back, if it 
has a rank growth, in order to pre- 
vent seed production and fhe conse- 
quent weakening of the stand. We 
once had a friend who was a student 
of clover, who, by constantly clipping 
back certain designated ‘plants in his 
lawn, kept them growing for three or 
four years. He simply did not let 
them produce seed; and so they kept 
on trying to live until they could pro- 
duce seed. If our correspondent cut 
two crops of hay and did not permit 
seed production, this would account 
for the fact. 

Clover, generally speaking, is a bi- 
ennial; but the fact that some seeds 
are hard-shelled and that it usually 
lives until it produces seed, will ac- 
count for the apparent variations. Clo- 
ver will last in pastures a long time, 
provided it is kept pastured so close 
that it can not produce seed. 


Lime for Onions 


A Wisconsin correspondent writes: 
“I wish to know if onions are a crop 
that feeds on lime. Would there be 





any harm in using lime on onion 
land?” 

Experiments at the Rhode Island 
station indicate that onions rank 


with clover, alfalfa, asparagus, musk- 
melons and lettuce in their craving 
for a soil rich in lime. We do not 
know of any experiment which indi- 
cates exactly the extent to which 
onions are benefited by lime. 
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FRONTIER DAYS CELEBRATION. At Walla Walla, Washington, in 1913, hundreds of cowboys and Indians took part in the different events peculiar to the early 
cattle ranching days of the country. There was broncho ‘“‘busting’’ of every variety, roping contests, novelty races, sham battles between Indians and cowboys, and a gen- 
eral good time for everybody who likes the picturesque dash and daring of old cowboy days, with its rough and ready sort of fun and recreation. Several western towns 
make an annual event of Pioneer Day. Onk at such times or.in the Wild West show can we now find the old style cowboy with his big hat, red silk handkerchief, six 
‘hooter and big woolly ‘‘chaps’’ finished off ty high-topped boots and jangling spurs, Like the buffalo and the Indian, the cowboy gives way before the advance of modern 
Civilization and his place is taken by the fence rider, the farmer and the fruit grower. — 
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SAVE THE LowLAND 


HIS Digger 
pays big div- 
idends in reclaimed 


rN 
Sy 
land, bigger and bet- 


es 
ter crops ‘and actual a 5 


cash. Between LY, 
breakfast and supper 
it will dig 1800 lineal 
feet of ditch 3 feet 
deep with clean, 
smooth banks and 
bottom; throwing the 
finely puiverized dirt 
to one side, making 
re-filling an easy 
operation. 





































There is a place on 
every modern farm for 






TRACTION 
DIGGER 


It’s use will permit two bushels to grow 
where one grew before, and with friction 
clutch which can be furnished with digger 
® you can cut your wood, grind your feed, 
shred and shell your corn, fill your silos 
and clear upwards of $100 per month 
ditching your neighbors’ land. 





This machine pays for itself in one 
season. 


Fully descriptive catalog 
on request. 


Pawling & Harnischfeger 


101 H Street, 
MPaNy, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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is demanded (| (Ga 
for every 
dollar spent 


HE modern farm—conducted in accordance with the best 

business methods—takes no risk when buying roofing. 
That is why so many of America’s most up-to-date farms 
using “rubber” type roofings invariably select 


J-M REGAL ROOFING 
Of its Type The Best By Test 


This roofing is made of imperishable Trinidad Lake Asphalt and the 
very best long fibre wool felt, all made in our own factories. 

J-M Regal Roofing is backed by an organization that has been built 
up to nation wide proportions by a policy that does not permit a single 
customer to be dissatisfied. 

We also manufacture J-M Asbestos Roofing—the roofing of highest pos- 
sible quality; and J-M Transite Asbestos Shingles, fireproof and everlasting. 


Write nearest branch for full information and booklet No. 4053. 
H. W. JOHNS- MANVILLE COMPANY 





Albany Buffalo Cleveland Indianapolis Philadelphia Seattle 
Kaltimore Chicago Dallas Kansas City anne Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Boston Cincinnati Detroit LosAngeles Minneapolis San F rse 






































economical than permanent sheds. Easy to put on and 
* take off. Made in sections, thus occupying little space — nd not in use, 
= Made: in all sizes. ante or — 
Gens I =: protected with (ee tad 
The saving on cme first stack of hay will more ry | pey for Martin’s 
‘ Metal Stack Cover. With ordinary care will last Rndhlad to 20 por 
OFFER! _ Ap purchaser ryt i Wei rented] 
THE MARTIN METAL Sean COVER Co., Dept, 0 
Second St, Desplaines St. —— 


900-912 East 
Stocks carried in Witchita, mol Chicago, Mlinois and Canton, Ohio. 10 

















Wire Worms 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have twenty acres of corn that 
the wire worms have taken complete- 
ly. I wish to replant. What can Ido 
with these worms to keep them from 
taking the replanted corn? This field 
has been cropped as fololws: 1910, in 
wild grass; 1911, flax; 1912, barley, 
1913, clover. The ground was plowed 
last September. It is very rich. If I 
planted potatoes instead of replanting 
corn, what would the wire worms do 
to the potatoes?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
allow his first planted corn to stand, 
and that he make a second planting 
of early corn at once between the 
rows of the first planting. The object 
in allowing the first planted corn to 
stand is to give something for the 
wire worms to work on, so that their 
attention will be distracted for a time 
from the new planting. The replant- 
ing of corn seems to be about the 
most practical way of meeting wire 
worm damage. It seems that after the 
first of June, the wire worms do not 
like to stay in the surface three or 
four inches of the soil. For this rea- 
son, late planted corn is not nearly 
so likely to be badly damaged as the 
early planted. 

A great many different remedies 
have been suggested for wire worms. 
Some advise treating the seed corn 
with coal tar or kerosene or sulphur. 
Others have advised applying salt or 
kainit to the land. Several years ago 
one of our readers reported good suc- 
cess in applying large quantities of 
horse manure. Indications are that 
no certain benefit is to be expected 
from any of these methods. 

The entomologists claim that wire 
worms do not work on clover, and 
advise as a practical method of com- 
bating them rotating crops so that 
there will be two years of clover be- 
tween grass and corn. Our corre- 
spondent states that clover was on 
his land last year, and that there has 
been no grass since 1910. Ordinarily 
wire worms will not live for more 
than two years without grass. In this 
particular case, however, we suspect 
that considerable grass grew in the 
stubble of the flax and barley, and 
that there was some timothy and oth- 
er grass in the clover. 

The beetles which are the adult 
form of wire worms generally come 
out in the early spring and start lay- 
ing their eggs. The eggs hatch into 
small wire worms, which in this lati- 
tude take about three seasons to com- 
plete their growth. In July and Au- 
gust of the third season they go 
through a resting stage and change 
into beetles, coming out as full grown 
beetles the spring of the fourth sea- 
son, and ready to lay more eggs. The 
eggs are almost always laid on grass 
land, although if stubble fields are al- 
lowed to grow up to grass, the eggs 
will be laid in them. 

Wire worms do their great damage 
to corn, potatoes and wheat. Our cor- 
respondent should not consider put- 
ting down to potatoes the wire worm 
infested land. It would be safer to 
replant to corn or else put in some 
catch crop such as sorghum or millet. 





Clover Hay Worm 


An lowa correspondent writes: 

“I have considerable clover hay left 
over, and I find there is a little black 
worm working in it. Some of these 
‘worms are larger and of a light col- 
or. Is this the clover hay worm? Will 
these worms damage the hay greatly? 
I had thought of keeping the hay 
over. Would it be best to dispose of 
it now? Will there likely be a short- 
age of hay this year? The barn was 
built new last year, and most of the 
hay is above in the mow. There are 
about eighteen feet square of the hay 
down to the ground. If the worms 
are only in the part coming in contact 
with the ground, will they spread into 
the mow overhead?” 

The clover hay worm often so dam- 
ages stack bottoms that the hay is a 
complete loss. Generally it does not 
work much in the upper part of the 
stack or mow. 

The clover hay worm when fully 
grown is about three-quarters of an 
inch long and dark brown in color. 
Working in the same stack may be 
found worms of all sizes, and varying 
considerably in color. The worms 
eat much of the hay, but part of it is 
spoiled by. the droppings and the 
webs. 








is badiy infested with the pest. After 
eating several months, the worms be. 
come full grown and go through a 
resting stage, and come out later as 
yellowish moths. These moths lay 
eggs not only on clover stack but on 
clover in the field. 

in order that he may kill the worms 
and thus prevent them from turning 
into moths to cause further damage, 
it would be well for our correspondent 
to restack this hay so that he can get 
at the infested bottom part and burp 
it. If he can get a good price for his 
hay, it might be well to sell it. of 
course we can not tell whether or not 
there will be a shortage in the hay 
crop. Rainfall this year seems to 
have been somewhat less than nor- 
mal, and we would therefore expect a 
somewhat smaller hay crop than nor. 
mal. Our correspondent, if he wishes 
to keep this hay, might, when he is 
restacking it, mix salt with it at the 
rate of three quarts to the ton. The 
worms do not like to work in hay in 
which there is salt. Two pounds of 
pyrethrum powder mixed with ten 
pounds of flour and distributed in a 
ton of hay has been found on experi- 
ment to be effective in keeping out 
the worms. 





Corn Detasseling Question 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“We are putting out a corn breed- 
ing plot, and would like to know if it 
would be all right to detassel two 
rows side by side instead of alternate 
rows, .hius making twice as many 
rows detasseled as there are with the 
tassels left on.” 

The average tassel of corn bears 
about thirty million pollen grains, 
while the average ear of corn requires 
about one thousand pollen grains to 
fertilize it. Between twenty-nine and 
thirty million pollen grains fall on the 
ground, are blown away by the wind, 
or otherwise go to waste. If our cor- 
respondent detasseled two out of ev- 
ery three rows, he would still have 
a great abundance of pollen, unless 
the pollen grains were killed by un- 
favorable weather conditions. By de- 
tasselling two out of every three rows 
our correspondent will probably be 
able to secure fertilization, but there 
is a chance that some of the butts 
and tips will not be as completely 
en as they might otherwise have 

een. 








The Rat-Proof, 


Write now for Saaaee booklet. 
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Labor Saving Farmers Hoist 
Saves man and team in haying time. Operated 

by man on wagon. Pull-Back Drum returns empty 

carrier. Use your engine. Sprocket chain or beit 


Trial 
Hitch it to the ropes of your 
hay fork, sling or hay 
™ stacker. Send it back 
™ if it don’t fulfil our 
aims. Glad to send 
iculars. 
for Cat- 













This way a ten- 
year-old boy can 
milk 25 cows an i 
hour—do it bet- ‘ ; : 
ter, get more: 
milk and milk § 


more sanitary. 3 : 


The HINMAN Bice Noiseless 


light, easily cleaned, no vacuum in paf!, no piping 
—just a simple drive rod; only two moving parts. 
Pays 150% on investment. Write for free booklet 
before you turn page. 

HINMAN MILKING MACHINE (C0O.. 
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Army Worms 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Last week the army worm began 
to appear as if by magic. The pest 
seems to be in billions. The army 
worm is new to this country, and I 
would appreciate a report from you 
about the pest. From whence do the 
worms come? How long will they re- 
main? Will they return again next 
year? They seem to hatch on grass 
or pasture land. They eat blue grass 
and timothy, and do much damage to 
wheat. They wi'l also eat young corn 
leaves, many times taking five to ten 
acres in a night. Last year they ap- 
peared on several farms, and now they 
are again on the same farms and have 


spread to more than a township. They _ 


go from wheat fields into corn. Do 
they hatch on the wheat? We have a 
German citizen who thinks the brown, 
hard shelled lamp fly bug lays the 
eggs. He claims that in his boyhood 
in Germany they had a similar pest 
until the government took action and 
had the school children catch and de- 
stroy the bugs. After that, they had 
no more trouble.” 

About once every ten to twenty 
years during the last two hundred 
years in this country, the army worm 
seems to have caused serious damage. 
The pest is always with us in small 
numbers, but ordinarily is kept in 
check by the large numbers of para- 
sites which prey upon it. 

In April and early May, a yellowish 
brown moth with a wing spread of 
about an inch and a helf, lays eggs on 
grass land. These eggs hatch into 
army worms, which eat grass, small 
grain, corn, and the heads of timothy. 
The worm, when full grown, is about 
an inch and a quarter long. Sometimes 
it is of a dark green color, but ordi- 
narily it is brownish with yellow 
stripes. In the ordinary year, when 
the worms are not thick, they eat only 
at night, and are not noticed. When 
they become thick, they eat both at 
night and in the daytime. They then 
travel from one field to another in 
armies. Back in 1748, a preacher in 
Maine, in his journal, made notes of 
this army habit: 

“June 27, 1743.—There are millions 
of worms, in armies, appearing and 
threatening to cuf off every green 
thing; and the people are exceedingly 
alarmed. 

“July 1, 1143.—Days of fasting are 
kept in one place and another on ac- 
count of the worms.” - 

The most pracucal way to keep the 
army worms out of a field is to plow 
several furrows around it and then to 
cultivate these furrows so that a thick 
dust is formed. The worms find diffi- 
culty in passing across several feet of 
dust. <A single furrow plowed with 
the land side of the plow next to the 
field to be protected is good. The 
worms dre killed as they gather in the 
furrow by sprinkling with kerosene. 
Once the pest gets into a field, there 
is no practical way of combating it. 

The curious thing about the army 
worm is that ordinarily it does not do 
serious damage two years in succes- 
sion. After it has been very thick, 
the parasites preying upon it also be- 
come thick, and the pest does not re- 
appear in destructive numbers until 
conditions have become unusually fa- 
vorable. 

By. early June the army worm be- 
comes full grown. It then goes 
through a resting stage and comes out 
in late July and August as a moth 
which lays eggs that produce a second 
brood of army worms in late August 
and September. This brood lives, for 
the most part, on the grass in pastures 
and meadows. Plowing pastures and 
meadows before the 15th of Septem- 
ber will destroy most o1 this brood. 
Heavy pasturing of pastures and mea- 
dows in late August and early Sep- 
tember is also very efticient in de- 
stroying this brood. 

The army worm is a pest against 
which we can do but little. It is com- 
forting to know that there are s0 
many natural parasites to keep it in 
check so that in the ordinary year it 
is not dangerous. 





Borrowing Neighbors 


A subscriber writes: 

“What can one do with a neighbor 
who borrows tools and does not return 
them? We have a man of that kind 
in this. community.. He has about $25 
worth of tools from one man. at pres- 
ent, and when asked ‘to return them, 
refuses. This particular neighbor un- 


dertook to get the tools returned, mak- 
ing the request several times over the 
telephone, and finally went to see the 
man about it. The latter simply start- 
ed to quarrel, and if the neighbor who 
owns the tools had not left, there 
would have been a fight. This borrow: 
ing neighbor has something or other 
from every neighbor within feach— 
doubletrees, neckyokes, forks, grain 
bags, and some hay, oats and corn. Of 


- course the old neighbors understand 


him now and refuse to lend, but the 
new farmers who come into the com- 
munity are imposed upon. It seems 
hardly worth while to have a serious 
quarrel over small stuff of this kind, 
and yet there ought to be some way 
to deal with men of this sort. Per- 
haps some other subscribers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer have had experience in 
this line which would be worth some- 
thing to us.” 





Protecting Strawberries 
From Worms 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What can I do to save some straw- 
berry plants that were reset this 
spring? Small green worms are eat- 
ing the leaves, and finally the plants 





die. I pick off and kill the worms each 
day, but the next day there seems to 
be that many more. Could the vines 
be sprayed, and what would be the 
best spray?” 

This worm probably is the straw- 
berry false worm, sometimes called 
the strawberry slug. It may be the 
leaf roller, but our correspondent does 
not say anything about the method of 
attack. The false worm has a green- 
ish yellow color, and when full grown 
is a little over half an inch long. The 
larvae curl up on the under side of 
the leaves, but they do not curl the 
leaves around them, as is done by the 
leaf rollers. After the larvae become 
full grown, uiey fall to the ground, 
work their way under the surface, 
and pupate, and later come out as 
adult saw-flies. 


These worms ¢@dre easily killed by 
the application of poison sprays— 
either Paris green or arsenate of lead. 
The poison should not be applied af- 
ter the berries are one-third grown, 
but up to that time the scientists say 
it is perfectly safe, and no harm will 
result from eating the berries that 
have been so sprayed. For the Paris 
green spray, make a solution of a 
pound of Paris green and three 
pounds of fresh lime in 150 gallons 





of water. Little injury will be done 
to the leaves, and it will kill the lar- 
vae. A solution of arsenate of lead 
is equally effective. As this is the 
first season of our correspondent’s 
strawberries, he will not be harvest- 
ing berries to eat, and it will be safe 
for him to use the poison if the larvae 
have not disappeared. In this case, 
use it next year before the berries 
are over one-third grown. 





Soy Beans in Corn 


A correspondent writes: 

“Will soy beans lessen the yield of 
corn when sown at the same time as 
the corn?” 


In the northern part of the corn 
belt, and where the rainfall is less 
than thirty-five inches, we are inclined 
to think that the soy beans would less- 
en the yield by several bushels per 
acre. On a rich soil, in a season of 
plentiful rainfall, there would be a 
chance of the soy beans actually in- 
creasing the yield. Some of our south- 
eastern friends claim that both cow- 
peas and soy beans seeded with corn 
often increase the yield. In the corn 
belt, however, we rather doubt these 
statements. 














Have a Better Car Than Your Neighbor 


You owe it to yourself—to your good wife and the boy and girl to 
have a car in keeping with your standing in your community. 

You need not buy an expensive car—if you do you will doubtless get a heavy 
car. That means big tire and oil bills, short mileage per gallon of gasoline. 


You will, of course, demand comfort and 
style. You don’t want your family crowded into 
a cheap looking car. You wouldn’t drive them 


The best dealers in the country—the motor 
wise men of the trade ordered 7,000 cars by 
the time the Chicago Show was over. Why? 








to town or to church in a pony cart. 

Any well-to-do farm owner can buy an automobile. 
The progressive, up-to-date farm owner wants a good car 
for the same reason that he wants a good horse. 

In the past you had to buy a Percheron when you 
really wanted a Hamiltonian in the motor market. You 
had to pay a big price to get comfort, style and quality. 

Jeffery changed the motor car map and the farm 
owner was among the first to take advantage cf the new 
opportunity. Jeffery saw that the cheap cars were not in 
keeping with the ideas of quality, style and comfort 
demanded by the hard headed American citizen. 


Yet Economy He Must Have 


Jeffery saw that the big, bulky, heavy cars were too 
expensive to buy and too expensive to keep. They liter- 
ally ate up gas, oil and tires. Jeffery sent his engineers to 
Europe where motor car styles come from and gasoline is 
high. He told them to find 
out how they had solved the 
problem over there. They did. 
Then last Fall Jeffery intro- 
duced into this country Amer- 
ica’s first high grade,' light, 
economical car of quality, style 
and comfort at moderate price. 


$1550 


Because here was a car that was as economical as 
the cheap car. It was comfortable—carried five people 
without crowding. It had the style of the high priced 
cars. It had the quality of cars twice its price and, above 
all, it was priced within the reach of everybody—$1550. 


Never before had acar been sold at anything like 
$1550 which contained Vanadium steel parts, imported 
annular ball bearings, four speed transmission, full float- 
ing rear axles, the most expensive starting and lighting 
system on the market, Bosch duplex ignition, Rayfield 
carburetor, Spicer universals, Daimler leather couplings, 
Warner speedometer and complete high grade equipment. 


That’s why the Jeffery car is the dominant car in 
the best agricultural districts today. The farm owner 
who wanted a better car than his neighbor, who would 
not crowd his family into an uncomfortable cheap car, 
who refused to be satisfied with anything but the highest 
grade quality and yet who demanded economy, bought 
a Jeffery. 

The Jeffery dealer nearest you will show you what 
Jeffery spent a million for. You will quickly see why all 
the big manufacturers are announcing light fours now 
that Jeffery has shown the way. You will see why you 
will be right up to date next year if you get a Jeffery 
now. And your car will be better than your neighbor’s. 


It’s Economy Year and Jeffery Made It So. 


The Thomas B.Jeffery Company ' 


Main Office and Works, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
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HAT is the enviable achievement of the Apperson Brothers — 

the two men who built Americ a’s first gasoline car. This desir- 

able combination is found in every Apperson. It is one of the 

co —— reasons why thousands of critical buyers have selected 
hese mechanically perfect and strikingly beautiful cars. 


Apperson “Jack Rabbit” 


“The Wizard of the Hills’’ 


Many makers offer you big power but you pay for it in excessive gasoline and 
tire bills. Kecause we build 95% of all parts of Apperson Cars, including our won- 
‘ lerft il motor, we offer you excessive power in a light weight car. That spells 


bsolute economy. That is why the average annual upkeep on 17,000 Appersons 
dudes the past 15 years has been but $5 a car. 


Every car is personally tested by Elmer or Edgar Apperson. That is an 


assurance of highest efficiency. 


Write today for our beautiful art catalog telling the complete story of Apper- 
son cars. Getin touch with our distributor near you and see the remarkable 
beauty and up-to-the-minute features of our Light Four Forty-five touring car or 
roadster at $1600; our Four Forty-five touring car at $1785; our Six Fifty-five tour- 
ing car at $2200. 


APPERSON BROS. AUTOMOBILE CO. 
308 Main Street KOKOMO, IND. 


APPERSON DISTRIBUTERS IN IOWA 

Bustewen, Farmers Motor & Saget Co. 
Des Moines, Hawkeye Automobile 

Ottumwa, Ottumwa Auto Co. 

Washington, Sidney S. Smith 


Brooklyn, B. W. Sloan 

Clinton, H. F. Killean Auto Co. 
Keokuk, J. S. Bullock 

Sioux City, Pioneer Motor Car Co. 


A Good Corn Story 


™ HREE miles from our farm we rent- 

ed 55 acres to two men to put in 

corn on shares. One man put in 
corn in due time, and cultivated it in the 
usual way but did not fertilize. The 
other man suffered an accident and after 
everyone else was through planting, we 
found he would be unable to use the land. 
We sent out four teams and plowed it and 
planted it. One day we sent out 4 cultiva- 
tors and gave it one and only one cultiva- 
tion during the entire season. In plant- 
ing we put 150 pounds of 


Empire Fertilizer 


to the acre, the other man used none. 
Result:—With only the one cultivation, 
we took off nearly twice as much corn as 
the other. This, we think, tells the whole 
story. J. R. CRAIG, Bentonville, Ark.” 

May we help you to grow your corn this year? 


Send for our booklet entitled “‘King Corn’’ and 
‘““Better Crops’’ mailed free to any address. 


EMPIRE CARBON WORKS 
423 Locust Street, St. Louis, Missouri 























Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he ) will write us. 


What i is a Day’s Work? 


In the Boys’ Corner of our May 15th 
issue, the problem was set before the 
boys of estimating how much of dif- 
ferent kinds of work they could do in 
a day. They were asked to give their 
best records for harrowing, corn 
planting, corn cultivating, etc., etc. 
This problem was so long and boys 
were so busy that all of them 
scared out but Chester A. Ball, of La 
Salle county, Illinois. He sent in the 
following most excellent records: 

Plowing with a gang plow with four 
horses, 6.5 acres in 10 hours. 

Harrowing with a 15-foot 
with four horses, 45 acres. 

Disking fall plowing with an 8&-foot 
disk and six horses, 23 acres. 

Drilling grain with an 8-foot drill, 
16 acres. 

Corn planting, 21 acres. 

Corn cultivating, 11 acres. 

Cutting grain with a T7-foot binder 
and three horses attached, 20 acres. 

Husking 50-bushel corn, 115  bush- 
els as a record and 90 bushels as an 
average. 

Threshing 40-bushel oats with a 
gang of twenty men, 2,800 bushels. 

This boy has done unusually well. I 
doubt very much if the average man 
can do any better. 

Three years ago, the United States 
Department of Agriculture made a 
thorough investigation to find out 
what was a day’s work with the dif- 
ferent kinds of farm operations. Ques- 
tions were asked of 25,000 farmers, as 
to what they considered an average 
day’s work. Several thousand replies 
were received. It is interesting to note 
how the averages of these farmers 
compare with the records as given by 
this Illinois boy. Seventy-three of 
these farmers plowed with a four- 
horse gang plow. Their average for 
a day of nine and two-thirds hours 
was 4.5 acres, as compared with 6.5 
acres given by the Illinois boy. 

One hundred and twelve farmers 
gave reports of harrowing with four 
horses attached to a 15-foot harrow. 
Their average was 25 acres, as com- 
pared with 45 acres for the Illinois 
boy. 

With 





























the 8-foot disk, the Illinois 
boy had 23 acres, as compared with 
18 acres, the average estimate of 
nineteen farmers. 

For drilling grain, 178 farmers esti- 
mated 14 acres as an average day’s 
work, while the Illinois boy gave 16 
acres as his record. 

The Illinois boy claimed 21 acres 
of corn as his best day’s work, while 


were | 








To Grow a Large Pumpkin 


An Iowa boy writes: 

“What would you feed a el 
in order to make it grow fast and 
large?” 

A boy once grew a very large prize- 
winning pumpkin, and when asked 
what he did to get such a large. pump- 
kin, he replied that he “watered it 
with milk” once a week. Another boy 
said that he got a large pumpkin by 
watering it with dish-water. Now it 
happens that both the milk and dish- 
water have in them substances for 
which plants are hungry, and it is 
just possible that these boys got large 
pumpkins by watering them in this 
way. 

If I wanted to grow a large pump- 
kin, I should first be sure that I had 
seed of a large variety. Next, I would 
plant it on warm, sandy land, with 
a south slope. I would mfx some well 
rotted manure with the soil and plant 
the pumpkins the third or fourth week 
in May. About the time that they 
began to run and come into blossom, 


| I would be sure that they had plenty 


harrow, | 








430 farmers gave 13.6 acres as their | 


average for corn planting. 

In corn cultivation the Illinois boy 
had a record of 11 acres, as compared 
with 7 acres, the average estimate of 
48 farmers. 

In binding grain with a 7-foot bind- 
er, 329 farmers had an average esti- 
mate of 13.8 acres, as compared with 
20 acres. 


Illinois boy had 115 bushels as his 
record and 90 bushels as his average, 
while 86 bushels was the average es- 
timate of 318 farmers. 

One hundred and four farmers esti- 
mated that with a gang of twenty men 
the average day’s threshing of 40- 
bushel oats was 2,358 bushels, while 
the Illinois boy said that on his place 
a record of 2,800 bushels had been 
made. 

It is interesting to note what the 
average man does -. a day, and how 
you measure up to the average man. 
I think it might be a good scheme 
next winter, when we have more time, 
to set aside a part of the Boys’ Corner 
as a place where we might set up the 
records made by the boys in differ- 
ent kinds of farm work. Notice care- 
fully this summer your best day’s 
work at the different kinds of farm 
operations. Keep a record of it, and 
then next winter we will find out 
which boys have the best records. 








| corn cultivator 
In the husking of 50-bushel corn, the | 


of water. If I had the time and in- 
clination, I would water them with 
liquid manure, which is made by mix- 
ing water with the well rotted ma- 
nure in a barrel. If I could get tank- 
age or cottonseed meal, or complete 
commercial fertilizer of any sort, I 
might work in a handful of it in the 
surface inch of soil three or four inch- 
es from the central stalk of the plant. 
It will not do to put on too much fer- 
tilizer or put it too near the plant, for 
fertilizer will burn. For pumpkins on 
a warm, sandy soil, water and manure 
make the best fertilizer. 





Quack Grass Eradication 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of May Ist, on page 4, 
I notice an article entitled, “Quack 
Grass Eradication,” in which a Minne- 
sota correspondent asks for your ad- 
vice in regard to eradication of quack 
grass; what smother crop is best, and 
what farmers’ bulletins have been 
published. 

You state that on the average farm 
the most practical way of eradicating 
quack grass.is to put the infested field 
down to pasture for several years, and 
graze closely. That after the infested 
land has been in pasture for several 
years, it is best to plow it up shallow 
or disk about the middle of July. Then 
every week or ten days go over the 
field with the disk, so that all quack 
grass leaves will be kept down as fast 
as they appear. If a good job is done, 
all the quack grass will be killed by 
frost. Plow deep the following spring 
and put to some cultivated crop, 
watching for any stray sprigs, so that 
they may be killed as promptly as 
they appear. Then you refer your 
correspondent to Farmers’ Bulletin 
No. 464, which may be had free upon 
application to the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 

There is not a field of quack grass 
in Iowa or Minnesota that I can not 
completely eradicate in six weeks’ 
time, and that without any spray. 
Your correspondent can kill his quack 
grass this season and raise a good 
crop of corn if he will just plow it 
very deep, disk thoroughly, then har- 
row thoroughly and plant to corn, har- 
row again and again, and then use the 
thoroughly through 
the season, and the only quack grass 
that he will have in the field will be a 
few spears in the hills. Now, the next 
season he should again plow deep, and 
give the same form of cultivation, and 
plant to corn. If he will be most 
thorough with this work, he will be 
entirely rid of the quack grass. 

The Agricultural College of Minne- 
sota has been experimenting with 
quack grass on a farm up at Monti- 
cello, Minnesota, and in their four 
years’ work have nearly eradicated a 
field of quack grass, and believe that 
the fifth year will complete the job. 
They took a field that had been aban- 
doned from cultivation for several 
years, say five at least, then four 
years’ work on it, and the fifth re 
quired, leads me to ask if a farmer of 
my age, 67, would live to see his farm 
clean of quack grass. The process is 
too slow for me. It can be done in 


six weeks’ time. 
P. B. CRANE. 
Minnesota. 
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Protect Your Water Supply—, 
Build a Concrete Pumphouse 


An abundance of clean, cold water is a luxury within reach of every 
farmer. A concrete pumphouse can be built at a very moderate 
cost, by the farmer himself. It protects the engine and pump from 
heat and cold, rain and snow; keeps the pipes from freezing in 
winter; improves the appearance of your place. You can put the 
pumphouse underground or on top. Whatever plan you follow, 
you will want to build it of concrete. 
PORTLANS 


UNIVERSAL CEMENT 


insures work of which you will be proud. Universal is of unvarying 
quality; tested constantly to secure uniformity in strength, color, 
fineness and setting properties. Be sure to ask your dealer 
for ‘‘Universal.”’ 
Our booklets, ‘‘Concrete in the Barnyard,’’ ‘‘Concrete Silos,"’ 
or other information on concrete construction, free to farmers. 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHICAGO, 208 South LaSalle Street. PITTSBURGH, Frick Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, Security Bank Building. 
Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels 











What College 
Shall I Enter? 


This is one of the most mo- 
mentous questions you, who want 
to get the most desirable education 
for life’s work willever have to an- 
swer. The college actually claims 
attention forfour years,and givesa 
direction to life, in its most plastic 
and formative years, that will 
continue always. The four years 
in college mean literally an invest- 
ment of four most precious years 
sa ; = rag hope that yi will produce 

a life income,—and it is a wise in- 
CAMPS FROM SORT vestment. It is an investment of 
youth, time, energy, money, all together making something immeasurable in its value. 
turn should also be immeasurable in its value. Under right conditions it is. 

The return is represented not only in terms of money and success, but in the intangible yet 
priceless things of character represented by mental power, clear vision, and a sympathetic under- 
standing of life and the work of life. The college should perform the miracle of making an un- 
formed, untrained. unsophisticated youth into a capable, self-controlled, creative man or woman. 

The boy or girl that has found the right college and developed the right attitude toward it, 
has achieved the most important step in a useful and successful life. 


Grinnell is an Ideal College 


for that boy or that girl of yours. It offers the very best obtainable in the way of general educa 
tion. It ranks with the leading schoolsinthecountry. Itisiaea!ly located and it is anideal school 
to attend. It is doing as good work as any college in the country. Don't select the college you 
want your boy or your girl to attend till you have investigated the advantages Grinnell offers. 
Write today for Catalogue and full particulars. The more you investigate the more you will be 
pleased with Grinnell. Plan to visit the college if possible, but be sure to get the College Cata- 
logue giving full particulars concerning the courses provided. They will interest you. Address 


President J. H. T. Main, Grinnell College, 








FART OF 


The re- 


Grinnell, Iowa 














The Spring-Balance Farm Gate is a Wonder 


Built in various styles and Raises itself and you can lower it with one hand. Slam 
sizes to suit your it shut and automatic latch will hold it against all 
purpose stock at any elevation desfred. No other gate like it. 
The Champion Fliexible All Steel Farm 
Gate has extra strong frame and double automatic 
latch. Our method of construction does away with all 
malleable cast iron connections; cuts out 4 needless 
joints in frame. No. 9 wire fabric, the heaviest used in 
any farm gate, is strongly woven. The Champion 
Gate will stand the severest strain. So simple achild 
can open and close it. Fully guaranteed. Learn about 
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this gate before you buy. The price is right. Catalog 
- r ~ free. Dealers wanted everywhere. 
- CHAMPION MANUFACTURING COMPANY 4148 Ave., CEDAR PAPIDS, IOWA 





When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





The Land the Third Party 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Referring to your article of March 
27th, “Give the Tenant a Chance,” 
would it not be possible for a number 
of landlords and tenants to agree on 
a working basis for maintenance of 
soil fertility? Let us for once con- 
sider the land as the first party in 
the contract, as both landlord and ten- 
ant are dependent on it. The land is 


capable of growing just so much crop 
outside of the variation of the sea- 
son, according to the rotation prac- 
ticed, the amount in grass, the length 
of time in pasture, and the amount of 
stock fed. Whether we have a per- 
manent tenant or a new one every 
year, we have a constant factor in 
what the land can produce. If large 
tracts can be kept up, they will at- 
tract good tenants, who will be very 
loathe to leave. 

I am entirely in agreement with 
Wallaces’ Farmer, that yearly tenan- 
cies are bad, and am used to the 
Scotch system of long leases; but 
that does not alter the fact that for 
hundreds of years much land has been 
well farmed in England under yearly 
leases, Where a good system of grass 
and rotation has become: the almost 
unalterable custom. When _ tenants 
change, a valuation of the farm is 
made to fix a rent which will allow 
the. incoming tenant to do right by 
the farm. 

If I go to buy a farm, I at once must 
make an estimate of its present and 
potential or future productivity; and 
on farms that are for sale, I will as a 
rule, find that the real value of the 
investment has been little considered, 
and that a good system of cropping 
must be inaugurated if the land is to 
be brought to normal performance. 








The same remarks apply to the aver- | 


age rented farm. The pasture will 
not pay because it was only allowed 
to become pasture after so much corn 
and hay was taken from it, and the 
pasture to be broken has not been 
able to aid the land, because it has 
not flourished in thick grasses and 
clovers on account of lack of humus 
to withstand the trampling of stock 
and hot, dry weather. It is evident 
that the pasture needs to lie longer, 
and to have clover disked into it, or 
to be broken and laid down again to 
grass and clover, and that the field 
that is to cut hay should be pastured 
with stock fed on concentrates, to 
make a good pasture that will show a 
profit for two or three years. 


All these things are quite evident | 


to the farmer, and the farm on the 
other side of the fence proves them; 
but it isn’t for rent and it isn’t for 
sale, at least not at a_ price that 
will not pay handosmely for the 
good methods and conservatism that 
give it value. 

The run-down land cries for 
but it will be a very moderately 
itable rest as compared with the good 
paying pasture across the_ fence, 
where contented cattle graze at a 
profit whilst labor is concentrated on 
well manured fields, broken out of 
grass capable of yielding a maximum 
profit. If the two farms were really 
given their correct valuation, one 
might easily be worth $200 or $250 per 


rest, 
prot- 


acre and the other not more than’ 


$100. Counting the time and cost of 
repairing damage and the speculative 
feature of stock feeding of growing 
it to market several years hence, as 
two young concerns estimated by a 
skilled agricultural accountant, the 
spread in values would be very wide, 
especially if he considered mining out 
the good farm on as poor a system as 
that on which the run-down farm had 
been handled. 

Tenants have been up against con- 
ditions like this for a number of 
years. They are skilled land valuers 
for one year, and the more prosper- 
ous have become owners, leaving a 
great many under-capitalized men to 
cope with land that has lost its pres- 
ent capital value. 

The time has come when we must 
take stock of the land as it is, and 
either work it ourselves or rent it on 
valuation that shall put it on a solid 
paying basis as a continuous business 
—not as a counter for speculation. 
Two or three owner farmers in any 
locality can give the landlord a very 
close idea of how his land should be 
farmed to maintain it, and with that 
basis on which to figure, he can ar- 
rive at a rent that will enable him to 








secure a good tenant who is willing 
to be bound by an equitable contract. 

If a land survey were made over a 
few thousand acres, showing the 
crops grown in the last two or three 
years, and the present cropping ca- 
pacity of the land, it would show that 
rents are on an unequitable basis, 
that the good landlord gets too little 
and the poor one too much, and also 
that land values and the prices for 
which good and poor farms sell, bear 
very little relation to each other. 

L. OGILVY. 
Colorado. 


Comment: When the. speculative 
value goes out of land, as it will, and 
the price will be fixed by its produe- 
tive and social value, landlords and 
tenants will have to get together 
as Mr. Ogilvy suggests. Here and 
there an individual landlord and his 
tenant are getting together; and this 
voluntary getting together of land- 
lords and tenants on an equitable, just 
and permanent basis will precede leg- 
islation; for legislation is after all the 
conclusions and practices to which 
the people have come themselves.— 
Editor. 





18 Years Old 
and Still in Use 


There’ sa surprisingly large num- 
ber of Kratzer Buggies and 
Wagons still doing duty after 
15, 18 and 20 years of service. 


Every few days we get comaeee 
icles o 


Kratzer Quality 


Mechanicsville, Iowa 
as Dec. 29th, 1913 
I have a Kratzer Buggy that I 
bought of Gordon & Blaney, of 
Olin, Iowa, 18 years ago. Have 
not even had the tires set, and ex- 
pense on this buggy would not ex- 
ceed $1.00. I am still using this 
buggy and it isin fairly good con- 
dition. The material has certainly 
been of the very best throughout 
and anyone needing a buggy will 
not go wrong by buying a Kratzer.” 
CHARLES W. HIGH. 
Today Kratzer Buggies are made stronger 
and better than ever before—they're also 
the most up-to-date and beautiful of 
vehicles. See them—there’s a 
Kratzer dealer near you 
Visit his display roomsand see the Kratzer 
line. Write for his name if you don’t know 
him, and ask for a copy of our 
70-page catalog free 
Illustrates the 100 styles of Kratzer Quality 
Buggies, Wagons and Surreys. Write 
today for this excellent cataiog. 
Kratzer Carriage Company 
102 West First Street, Des Moines, lowa 


like this about veh 





$50.00—SaAVED BY BUYING A—$50.00 
Bovee Economy Furnace 


At Manufacturer’s 
Prices 


Has large combustion 
chamber. Saves one 
third of the fuel. Has 
perfect ventilating sys 
2 tem. The most perfect 
§ hot air plant sold. 

Send pencil sketch of 
floor plan for our manu- 
facturer’s price and illus 
trated catalog. 


= Bovee Furnace Works 


195 Sth St. 















Waterloo, lowa 
Gade All Steel Gates 
. 9 P Built of channel 
30 Days Tria > steel with solid steel 
‘ a) rods instead of 
woven wire. Ad- 
justable for hogs, 
| snow or uneven 

BP ground. 

ECONOMICAL. LAST ALIFE TIME. WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULAR TOBAT. 
C. L. GADE, 25 Main Street, IOWA FALLS, IOWA 





ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
Udesigns—aii el. B dsome, 
than wood, more durab| WE cap 
gave you money. Write for free cate 
log and 8. 
MACH. CO. 
437 North Street, Ketome. ing 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all inquir- 
fes and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 


Work Without Recreation 
Cripples 


Everybody was working on the old 
farm—father riding the cultivator up 
and down, up and down, the north 
field; big brother plowing in the west 
field; small brother hoeing in the gar- 
den, and mother and sister ironing 
and baking in the kitchen. Horses and 
men alike came up hot and sweaty 
at noon; dinner was stewing on the 
stove. 

“Put on the tablecloth quick, daugh- 
ter; if your father sees the table isn’t 
laid, he'll think dinner is late, and he 
can’t bear to lose a minute from the 
field,” mother called to sister. 

, “Will you take me to the church 
social at the corners tonight, Ben?” 
Bister asked at dinner. 

4 “The horses are too tired to go out, 
father said, forbiddingly. 

“IT had a letter from Myra _ this 
morning, father,” mother ventured. 
“She wants to visit us next week.” 

“You can’t tell your own sister you 


don’t want her in harvest time, but if 
anyone else wants to come, you just 





























” 


tell them farmers are too busy to | 


have company in summer.” 

1 “Nell Jones has invited me to spend 
a couple of weeks with her at Chau- 
tauqua. Mother says she is willing if 
you are.” Sister looked anxiously at 
father, who shoved his chair back 
from the table in disgust. 

“It’s go—go—go—all the time, and 
the busier we are, the more you all 
seem possessed to go. No one can 
| Day rent, let alone -making anything, 

with his family always on the gad. We 

are all going to stay right here and 
work till the work is done.” 
' Father and the boys plodded stolid- 
ly back to the fields; mother and sis- 
ter wearily gathered up the dishes 
and returned to the unfinished iron- 
ing. Because he didn’t see the harm 
he was doing, father was daily crip- 
pling the energy and ambitions of his 
family, narrowing their horizon, and 
dwarfing their development. 


To the orthopedic room of a hospi- 
tal a night watchman came early in 
the morning to have his rheumatic 
joints baked in the oven. His legs 
helped to make his living, and he 
must keep them in condition. 

Behind the screen a carpenter who 
had injured his arm was having it 


buckled into a machine which by | 


means of weights and levers mechan- 
ically exercised and straightened it. 
A frail little woman, a clerk in a 


department store, sat in a chair, her | 
feet thrust through straps into an ex- | 


ercising machine. Metal traced shoes 
told the story of broken down arches 
and weak ankles. 

Against the wall of the room, bars 
ren from floor to ceiling. A small 
boy with curvature of the spine clam- 
. ced up a few bars and suspended 
himself by his arms so the poor, 
crooked spine would hang straight. 

They were all busy people; all 
working people; but they were crip- 
pled for their work, and at the cost of 
suffering they were trying to make 
themselves whole. The _ carpenter's 
arm went up and down; the clerk’s 
feet went back and forth; the small 
boy hung by his thin arms. 
but it will straighten my back,” he 
said, confidently. 





Because he didn’t see the paralyz- 
ing effect of constant work without 
recreation, the farmer was crippling 
himseif and family, killing their plea- 
sure in work, destroying the self-re- 
spect which comes from ability to hold 
one’s own with his fellows, giving 
them mental indigestion from a one- 
form diet. Sooner or later he and 
they must pay the bill. There is heal- 
ing for him who knows he is crippled 
and seeks relief; but “let him who 
thinketh he stand take heed lest he 
fall.” 


“It hurts, | 


Control of Ants and Fleas 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Can you give me some reliable 
remedy to get rid of ants and fleas 
that come around the house?” 

The most satisfactory way of get- 
ting rid of ants, which are such pests 
around the house, is to search for 
their nests and destroy the colony. 
The little black ants usually have 
their nests outdoors under stones or 
boards. Spy upon the ants and fol- 
low their course to the nest. Then 
drench the nest with boiling water or 
kerosene. Most of the ants will be 
killed. Another method is to make a 
small hole in the nest with a broom 
handle and pour in an ounce or two of 
carbon bisulphide. Cover the open- 
ing quickly, and the poisonous fumes 
will bring death to hundreds of the 
little pests. Trapping the ants by 
placing sponges moistened with 
sweetened water around the places 
they frequent does some good. When 
the sponge has attracted a goodly 
number, take it up and drop it into 
boiling water. Then set it again for 
a second collection. The small red 
ants which have their nests in the 
walls are harder to get at than the 
black ants. 

We presume the fleas to which our 
correspondent refers are the common 
house fleas, which are so fond of 








London Bridge. 





cats and dogs. These pests feed on 
organic matter in cracks and crevices 
of floors. Care should be taken to 
keep the sleeping places of cats and 
dogs clean. If they are on the ani- 
mals, rub some fresh pyrethrum pow- 
der into the hair, and when they drop 
off, sweep them up and burn them. In 
badly infested rooms, it is reeommend- 
ed that the floors be sprinkled with 
five pounds of flake naphthalene. Then 
close the room up tightly for twenty- 
four hours, and the fumes will destroy 
the fleas. 








Letting Go 


A good way to endure the summer 
| without a vacation is by letting go of 
| everything for a short time each day. 
| Let go, relax and rest if only for a few 
| minutes, and strength is renewed. Re- 
| laxing is an art that must be learned. 
| To lie with tense muscles that twitch 
| one back to remembrance at the first 
l hint of drowsiness, while the brain 
| goes over and over the day’s work, is 
not letting go. 

The ability to forget the day’s du- 
ties, and “spread out like molasses,” 
as Riley says, comes only with prac 
tice; but it will come if you try—and 
it is worth while to try. 


School for Mothers 


The instructor in home economics 
at the University of Wisconsin says 
that housekeeping is a business, and 
if it is to be a success, it must be sci- 
entifically managed. The university 
is conducting short, practical corre 
spondence courses in household man- 
| agement and in the care of children. 
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Acetylene Gives Double Value 


Acetylene not only supplies good 
light for the farm home, but cook- 
ing fuel as well—the hundred and 
one “systems” that Acetylene has 
crowded out, all furnish light only. 
Acetylene gives the Country home 
owner double value for his money. 
As a result Pilot Lighting sys- 
tems now outsell all others. We 
are today the largest manufactur- 
ers of light plants in the world. 
We have a big Eastern factory in 
Newark, N. J., and a big Western 
factory in Chicago. 

Pilot Acetylene Generators are 
important and necessary features 
of modern Country Home equip- 
ment—just as necessary and quite 





as permanent as a bath room or 
a heating plant. 


You simply feed your Pilot the gas pro- 
ducing stone Union Carbide, about once 
a month—the Pilot does the rest. Auto- 
matically it makes gas just as you use 
it — just enough to supply you with 
brilliant white light in your home and 
barns and cooking fuel for your kitchen 
range. Pilot plants have brought 
the greatest of City conveniences to 
the Country. Write for names of 
satisfied users in your district. 


Just address— 


Oxweld Acetylene Company 
Western Factory 
3610 Jasper Place, Chicago, III. 
_ Eastern Factory 
696 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J 
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asbestos lined, heats in two minutes, bakes uniformly. 


Try the BOSS OVEN 30 days 


Order a “BOSS” from your dealer today. 
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od Oil, Gas- 
Patented glass door guaranteed 
Genuine stamped “BOSS.” 
Write now for free booklet and dealers’ names. 
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Why bake or roast blindly? 


The glass door eliminates guesswork and worry. With- 
out opening it you can see your bakings brown per- 
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Victrola IV, $15 
Other styles $25 to $200 


Dancing is de- 
lightful to the 
music of the 
Victrola. 


The newest Tangos, Turkey 
Trots, One Steps, and other 
dance numbers. 

Hear them at any Victor dealer’s. 
Write to us for catalogs. 

Victor Talking 

Machine Company 
Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., 
Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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Power Washer 


Does all the hard work.. Put dirty clothes 
in washer, close lid, machine begins worke 
ing. Do other work w!.ile clothes are being 
washed. While second batch = 
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The Rich Young Ruler 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 


gon for June 21, 1914. Mark, 10: 
17-31.) 

“And as he was going forth into the 
way, there ran one to him, and 


kneeled to him, and asked him, Good 
what shall I do that I may 


Teacher, 

jnherit eternal life? (18) And Jesus 
said unto him, Why callest thou me 
good? none is good save one, even 
God. (19) Thou knowest the com- 
mandments, Do not kill, Do not com- 
mit adultery, Do not steal, Do not 
pear false witness, Do not defraud, 
Honor thy father and mother. (20) 
And he said unto him, Teacher, all 
these things have I observed from my 
youth. (21) And Jesus looking upon him 
loved him, and said unto him, One 


thing thou lackest: go, sell whatso- 
ever thou hast, and give to the poor, 


and thou shalt have treasure in heav- 
en: and come, follow me. (22) But 
his countenance fell at the saying, and 


he went away sorrowful: for he was 
one that had great possessions. (23) 
And Jesus looked around about, and 
saith unto his disciples, How hardly 
shall they that have riches enter into 
the kingdom of God! (24) And the 
disciples were amazed at his words. 
But Jesus answereth again, and saith 
unto them, Children, how hard is it 
for them that trust in riches to enter 
into the kingdom of God! (25) It is 
easier for a camel to go through a 
needle’s eye, than for a rich man to 


enter into the kingdom of God. (26) 
And they were astonished exceeding- 
ly, seying unto him, Then who can be 
saved? (27) Jesus looking upon them 


saith, With men it is impossible, but 
not with God: for all things are pos- 
sible with God. (28) Peter began to 
say unto him, Lo, we have left all, and 
have followed thee. (29) Jesus said, 
Verily I say unto you, There is no 
man that hath left house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or mother, or father, or 
children, or lands, for my sake, and 
for the gospel’s sake, (30) but he shall 
receive a hundredfold now in this 
time, houses, and brethren, and sis- 
ters, and mothers, and children, and 
lands, with persecutions; and in the 
world to come eternal ife. (31) But 
many that are first shall be last; and 
the last first.” 

Fresh from the embraces of little 
children whose mothers had brought 
them to Him for His blessing, fresh 
also from rebuking His disciples for 
forbidding these mothers to bring their 


children, Jesus starts out once more 
with the disciples on His journey to 
Jerusalem. And then a most surpris- 


ing thing happens. A man came run- 
ning after Him, and, kneeling down 
before Him, said, “Good Teacher, what 
shall I do that I may inherit eternal 
life?” It would not have been so sur- 
prising had not Luke told us that this 
young man was a “ruler,” presumably 
of the synagogue, presumably, there- 
fore, a strict Pharisee, and conse- 
quently of a class which were daily 
dogging the Master’s footsteps, plying 
Him with questions in order that they 
might find some good reason for put- 
ting Him to death, which they did a 
very short time afterwards. It was 
surprising that a man of this class 
should thus publicly, before the others 
of his class, run after and kneel to 
Jesus. The surprise is greater as we 
learn from the sequel that he was 
Tich. He had great possessions. He 
Was, therefore, in all probability, a 
Man of wide learning, of cultivated 
tastes and fine manners, in the very 
highest social position. That he 
Should do this in defiance of the pub- 
Ic opinion of his class, in this open 
Way. is a surprise indeed. In his ad- 
dressing the Master he uses a form 
of salutation which stands out alone 
in the Seriptures and in the records 
of Jewish literature. He says, “Good 
Teacher,” evidently with the emphasis 
On the “good.” He evidently regarded 
Jesus, not as a Divine being—in fact, 
few of His disciples as yet. realized 
this. and none of them but for a short 
time previous. He regards Him as 
@ supremely good man, a teacher of 
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wonderful sanctity and personal holi- 
ness, and he imagines that if this holy 
man would tll just how He obtained 
such holiness, he could be holy like- 
wise. 

Then Jesus, looking at him intently, 
said, “Why callest thou me good?” 
Don’t you know there is none good 
but God? And therefore it is not to 
man’s will that we must bow, or man’s 
teachings that we must turn, but to 
the will and teaching o1 God Himself. 
Therefore He says, You know, do you 
not, what is the will of God as re- 
vealed to Moses on Mount Sinai? 
Jesus here reproves and exposes the 
folly—common in all ages, especially 
among the women folks—as man- 
worship, or the preacher-worship, the 
idolatry of the messenger instead of 
the source of the message. Jesus does 
not here deny that He is divine. He 
puts the question to this young man 
really to convince him that He is di- 
vine, by revealing to him the exceed- 
ing length, breadth and depth of the 
divine commandment, not as he had 
understood it heretofore in its outward 
letter, but in its inward spirit. Jesus 
is not ready as yet to claim divinity 
until first He has revealed to this 
young man something of his own 
heart, utterly unsuspected before. 
Then the young man says, and with 
truth from his standpoint, “All these 
things have I done from my youth 
up.” He was no murderer, no adulter- 
er; he had been honest in his deal- 
ings; he had told the truth about his 
neighbors; he had shown filial respect 
to his father and mother, and was re- 
garded, no doubt, as a model young 
man. He therefore says, ‘““What lack 
I yet?” And we are told that Jesus, 
looking upon him intently and earnest- 
ly, loved him. He was no enemy like 
the scribes and Pharisees of his class. 
He had noble aspirations; he was an 
ingenuous, open hearted, sincere man; 
he was not afraid of doing something 
not in good form by running after the 
new Rabbi and kneeling to Him. No 
wonder Jesus loved him. He saw the 
possibilities in that young man. He 
saw also the obstacles in his way; 
saw how difficult it would be for him, 
as a man of wealth and social posi- 
tion, to follow Jesus, to be a disciple 
of His and receive his instructions 
from Him. He saw clearly this young 
man’s error in supposing that with 
the doing of any good thing, no mat- 
ter how hard and costly, he could have 
a right to eternal life; that with him, 
as with all others, there must be obe- 
dience, an entire giving up of their 
own Will to do the will of the Master; 
and the particular thing that was hard 
to give up in this young man’s case 
was his wealth, his position, his sur- 
roundings. The only safety for him 
was with the Master day by day, and 
so He said, If thou wilt be perfect, 
“Go, sell what thou hast, and give to 
the poor,” thus showing that thou dost 
fulfill the spirit of the law and lovest 
thy neighbor as thyself; then come 
and follow me as one of my chosen 
band, as I go up to Jerusalem: and 
give up my life for the salvation of 
my people. ‘ 

The young man was thunderstruck. 
Much as he admired Jesus, he was 
not willing to cast in his lot with Him. 
It was a most terrible surprise, a sen- 
tence of death to the life that he had 
been living. And so he, who kneeled 
with countenance full of expectation, 
rose from his knees with a clouded 
countenance and walked slowly away, 
not in anger, but in deepest sorrow. 
And Jesus looked at him with sorrow; 
he could not give up his great posses- 
sions; he felt that he could not, at 
least then, give up his social position, 
and Jesus, looking around at His dis- 
ciples, who in silence beheld it all, 
said, “How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of 
God?” And His disciples were almost 
as much astonished at this as the 
young ruler was. And seeing their 
astonishment, Jesus used the tender 
word “Children,”’—equivalent to “Be- 
loved”—‘“How hard it is for them that 
trust in riches to enter the kingdom 
of God,’ thus defining more clearly 
what He meant when He said, “How 
hardly shall they that have riches 





enter into the kingdom of God?” For 
it is not riches that bar the way into 
the kingdom, but trust in riches for 
all life’s blessings, and so He quotes 
a parable common among the Jews at 
that time. “It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle than 
for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of God,” stating the impossible thing 
as the best method of expressing a 
difficult thing. This is not to be taken 
literally—few proverbs are—but as 
a striking way of presenting a matter 
of exceeding difficulty. Possibly tak- 
ing the proverb literally instead of in 
its real meaning, they were aston- 
ished out of measure, and commenced 
to whisper among themselves, “If this 
is true, how then is it possible for any 
man to be saved?” And Jesus looking 
upon them, said, “With men it is im- 
possible, but not with God, for all 
things are possible with God.” That 
is, things that seem impossible to man 
are possible with God. The grace of 
God makes things possible which oth- 
erwise would be impossible. 

And then Peter, always the first to 
talk, and not always talking to the 
best purpose, puffed up with pride that 
they at least had given up everything, 


answers: We have left all and fol- 
lowed Thee. What shall we have 
therefor? Some may say that it was 


not very much that the Apostles had 
to give up; that Peter need not have 
taken on such airs about that. They 
had, however, given up their all, and 
it was quite as difficult for Peter and 
John to give up their ship, and 
Matthew to give up the business of a 
tax-gatherer, as it is for other men to 
give up their hundreds or thousands 
or millions. And Jesus recognized 
their self-sacrifice and said,° ‘Verily, I 
say unto you, thére is no man that 
hath left house, brethren, or sisters, 
or father, or mother, or wife, or chil- 
dren, or lands, for my sake and for 
the gospel’s sake (just what He had 
required this young ruler to give up), 
but that he shall receive a hundred- 
fold more in this time—houses and 
brethren and sisters and mothers and 
children, and lands, with persecutions, 
and in the world to come eternal life.” 
Let us not take this in its extreme 
literalness; nor supposing that  be- 
cause a man had left a house to fol- 
low the Master, he would have a hun- 
dred houses as a reward for follow- 
ing; nor because he had sacrificed a 
thousand dollars he would have a hun- 
dred thousand dollars given him. That 





is not what Christ meant at all. He 
evidently meant that in following Him 
in His friendship, in the friendship of 
His disciples, in the fellowship of 
God’s people, he would have a hun- 
@redfold more blessedness than he 
would have in the worldly wealth and 
the associations with the ungodly 
which he was required to give up. 
That in the real blessings of life he 
would have a hundredfold more satis- 
faction than money could give him in 
ungodly relationships; or, putting it 
in another way, that the Gospel of 
Christ would give a hundredfold more 
of the things that were really worth 
living for than he could get out of fel- 
lowship with Him and in fellowship 
with the ungodly. And then He adds 
sorrowfully, “Many tnat are first shall! 
be last, and the last first,” a very com- 
mon saying with Him under similar 
circumstances. Many that you expect 
to give up, or that appear to have giv- 
en up and made sacrifices for Christ 
have really made none, and many that 
you would not expect really make the 
greater sacrifices. This was evidently 
something of a rebuke to Peter, who 
seems disposed to boast on his part 
and the part of the disciples that they 
had given up all, and yet one of whom 
betrayed Him, and all, for a time, for- 
sook Him. 

What was the future of this young 
man? We do not know. Observe that 
Jesus’ treatment of him was striking- 
ly like that of Nicodemus. In fact, 
they belonged to the same class; both 
were looking for salvation by good 
works, and the great object of Jesus 
was to impress upon them that it was 
not by good works, but by giving up 
their own will and submitting to the 
Divine will that they were to obtain 
eternal life. 





The Best Knife Sharpener 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I have noticed several different sug- 
gestions as to a good knife sharpener 
for use around the kitchen. The best 
and cheapest knife sharpener in _ the 
world is a whetstone such as your grand- 
father used on his scythe. “You can buy 
one at any hardware store for 10 cents, 
and it will last a hundred years around 
the kitchen. Jt will put a good edge on 
a dull knife in thirty seconds, No use 
to whet your knife on a crock or stove- 
pipe when 10 cents will give you a sharp- 
ener that will last indefinitely and do a 


good job every time. 
i H.R. 
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No Smoke 
No Odor 
Clean 
Convenient 
Money-Saving 


A NEW PERFEC. 
TION is aninvestment 
that pays because of 
the big saving in fuel 
cost. Oil, the most 
convenient of all fuels, 
the cleanest and oneof 
the safest, is also by 
far the most econom- 
ical. Soon saves the 
price of the stove. 

Strike a match and 

our fire is ready, turn 
tt off when you are 
through. Filling the 
patented supply reser- 
voir is practically all 
the care required. No 
smoke or smell, none 
of the dangers of gas- 
oline. 


For Best Results Use 
Perfection Oil. 
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Cook With Oil ' 
and Keep Cool 


Don’t put up with ¥ coal range another hot 
summer when a NE } ; 
Flame Cook Stove will keep the kitchen cool and make 
the heavy summer cooking easy. 
Has a cabinet top, with warming shelves, a splendid portable 
oven, whilethe special odorless broiler broils on doth sides at once. 
Does everything acoal range can, withoutits suffocating heat. 
A blessing on rap ngand ironing days. No coal or ashes to carry. 
A million NEW P. 
Middle West kitchens, many all the year ’ro' 
by scores of thousands. 
ow you the different sizes—two, three and four 
explain their exclusive features. Ask about the newest 
PERFECTION with T 
day, no need to endure an hour’s discomfort. 


72-Page Cook Book Free for 5 Cents to Cover Mailing 


The Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. 


(AN INDIANA CORPORATION) O32. 


creases, each season. 
Your dealer can eh 


No Heat, Dirt 
or Trouble 
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Silage for Sheep 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have seen many articles in your 
paper in regard to the feeding of sil- 
age to cattle, hogs and horses, but I 
have noticed very little said about the 
feeding of silage to sheep. I would 
like to hear from you or the readers 
of Wallaces’ Farmer concerning the 
feeding of dilage to sheep. What 
change in the feed must be made if 
silage is added to the ration? Surely 
you have readers who feed silage to 
sheep.” 

First-class silage, neither musty nor 
moldy, is a splendid feed for all kinds 
of sheep. By feeding a poor quality of 
silage, some of our readers have killed 
their however, who 
have fed with judgment have had good 
success with it. For fattening lambs 
those of our readers who have good 
quality clover or alfalfa hay are not 
altogether enthusiastic. Corn and 
clover or alfalfa hay alone seems to 
produce as good results as anything. 
Adding silage to the ration, or substi- 
tuting silage and cottonseed meal for 
the hay, while perhaps decreasing the 
cost of gain, does not seem greatly, if 
at all, to increase the profits. Exper- 
iments at the Indiana and Iowa sta- 
tions indicate quite cléarly that for 
fattening lambs, silage is good feed, 
but that it does not have any great 
effect one way or the other on prof- 
its. We would not build a silo espe- 
cially for fattening lambs, but if we 
already had a silo on the place, we 
might under many conditions feed sil- 
age to fattening lambs in amounts of 
a pound or two daily. 

To breeding ewes, silage 
fed in amounts of from one 
pounds daily with good results. With 
ewes it is especially important that 
the silage be of the very best quality. 
Some think that silage should not be 
fed in amounts of more than two 
pounds daily, for fear that the lambs 
will come soft and fiavby at birth if 
larger amounts are used. Experiments 
at the Iowa station indicate that sil- 
age may be fed according to the ap- 
petite, providing muscle building feed, 
such as clover or alfalfa hay or cot- 
tonseed or oil meal are fed in con- 
nection. 

Summing up 


sheep. Those, 


has been 
to five 


the matter, we would 
say that silage is an excellent feed 
for all kinds of stock, but that for 
sheep and horses, special attention 
must be paid to the quality. Poor 
quality silage kills horses and sheep, 
and may, under some conditions, make 
cattle and hogs sick. 


. 
Artichokes for Hogs 

An lowa correspondent writes: 

“I wish to know what artichokes 
are good for. They grow very thickly 
on this place, and our hogs have free 
access to them at all times. Some of 
our sows have been troubled with pigs 
coming dead. Last fall these sows 
were vaccinated just before being 
bred. During the winter they were al- 
lowed to run behind feeding stock in 
the yard with several other hogs, for 
a period of about two months.” 

Artichokes are a kind of sunflower 
which spread by means of fleshy root 


stocks. In composition the tubers of 
artichokes are very similar to pota- 
toes. Experiments indicate that, 


pound for pound, artichokes are near- 
ly equal to potatoes for feeding hogs 
and horses. The yield of artichokes 
per acre is greater than the yield of 
potatoes. Some experiments indicate 
that while hogs fed on artichokes with 
no other feed make gradual gain, that 
if other feeds are given in connection, 
an acre of artichokes has a feeding 
value equal to about sixty bushels of 
corn. 

We doubt very much if the arti- 
chokes caused the pig trouble in our 
correspondent’s sows. Probably the 
pigs came dead because of accidents 
while running after the feeding cat- 
tle with the other hogs. 

Judging from the experimental evi- 
dence, one would expect artichokes to 
be a popular hog feed. For some rea- 
son, however, hog men have never 
taken up with them very generally. 





Steer Feeding Questions 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“With barley at 40 cents a bushel, 
corn at 45 cents a bushel on the ear, 
and oil meal at $1.70 per cwt., what 
would be a good ration to feed 1,000- 
pound steers? I have corn stover, 
wild hay and straw for roughage. We 
have been feeding them bundle corn, 
with ground barley and oil meal, but 
they do not seem to be doing as well 
as they should. Is it true that fattening 
steers do better outside in sheds dur- 
ing the winter than when housed in 
barns? Is there any choice between 
Angus and Herefords for outside feed- 
ing?” 

Barley at 40 cents and corn at 45 
cents are about of equal value. We 
would give a slight preference to corn 
—for experiments indicate that pound 


for pound it is generally a little supe- 
rior to barley. The corn might be fed 
on the ear, broken or crushed, but 
the barley would have to be ground. 
After these steers get on full feed, a 
good average daily ration would be 12 
to 15 pounds of corn or barley, 1.5 to 
3 pounds of oil mea, and 6 to 12 
pounds of hay. By watching the grain 
and cattle market, our correspondent 
should determine for himself just how 
heavily to feed. There are conditions 
under which it might be wise to give 
as much as 18 to 20 pounds of corn 
daily, but probably 12 or 15 pounds 
on the average would give the best 
results. 

Over most of the corn belt it is gen- 


erally believed that steers in open 
sheds make more economical gains 
than steers in barns. In a Pennsyl- 


vania experiment, steers given a full 
feed of grain, silage, and roughage 
during the 140-day period in an open 
shed made average daily: gains of 2.36 
pounds, as compared with 2.14 pounds 
for other steers fed in just the same 
way in the barn. In this experiment 
the steers outside not only made more 
rapid gains, but they made 100 pounds 
of gain with less feed. We do not 
know of experiments in Mlir'nesota 
comparing definitely the open shed 
with the barn, but rather suspect that 
even as far north as central Minne- 
sota it would pay to house steers on 
full feed in the open shed rather than 
in barns. Between the Angus and the 
Hereford for outside feeding, we see 
no reason for making a choice. 


Cottonseed Meal or Oil Meal 


for Yearlings on Pasture 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 
“IT am feeding a car load of calves 


weighing about 750 pounds each. I 
have been feeding mixed clover and 
timothy hay, together with all the 


corn they would clean up and one and 
a half pounds of cottonseed meal per 
head daily. I have just turned these 


calves into a clover and timothy pas- | 


ture, which is mostly timothy. I am 
giving them all the corn they will 
clean up, and three-fourths of a pound 
of cottonseed meal per day. Do ex- 
periments indicate that it pays to con- 
tinue feeding the cottonseed meal. If 
so, in what quantity should it be fed 
to yearlings on grass?” 

It al’ depends upon when our cor- 
resporsent intends to market these 
calves. If he waits till fall, the 
chances are that it will not pay to 
continue feeding the cottonseed meal. 


There are extensive experiments at 
the Missouri station on this very 
point. For five years they have fed 


on pasture yearling steers weighing 
at the beginning of the experiment 600 
to 900 pounds. To one lot they would 
feed corn alone, to another lot corn 
and cottonseed meal, and to another 
corn and oil meal. At the end of the 
five years they found that cottonseed 
meal added to the ration increased 
the rate of gain by about one-sixth of 
a pound daily, but that the amount of 
feed required for a pound of gain was 
very little if any decreased, and the 
cost of gain was increased. The pas- 
ture was good blue grass. On timo- 
thy, better results might have been 
secured with cottonseed or oil meal. 
We can not, however, in the light of 
these Missouri experiments, advise 
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165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





DE LAVA 


CREAM SEPARATORS 


used exclusively by 


OF THE WORLD’S 
CREAMERIES 


TEN YEARS AGO THERE WERE A DOZEN DIFFERENT 
makes of creamery or factory separators in use. 
98 per cent of the world’s creameries use De Laval Sepa- 


IT MEANS A DIFFERENCE OF SEVERAL THOUSAND 


dollars a year whether a De Laval or some other make of sep- 


EXACTLY THE SAME DIFFER. 
ences exist, on a smaller scale, in the 
use of farm separators. 
fact, however, that most farm users do 

not keep as accurate records as the 


Because these men are all specialists in their 


WHEN IT COMES TO BUYING A SEPARATOR 
not profit by the experience of the creameryman which quali- 
fies him to advise you correctly ? 
will give you the best service and be the most economical for 

That's why 98 per cent of the world’s creameries 

and milk dealers use the De Laval exclusively. 


THERE CAN BE NO BETTER RECOMMENDATION FOR 
the De Laval than the fact that the men who make the sepa- 
ration of milk a business use the De Laval to the practical 

» exclusion of all other makes of cream separators. 


Your local De Laval agent will be glad to let you 
try a De Laval for yourself on your own place. 
If you don’t know the nearest De Laval agent, 
simply write the nearest main office, as below. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


50,000 Branches and Local Agencies the World Over 








Today over 


Owing to the 


creameryman, or test 
their skim-milk with 
the Babcock tester, 
they do not appre- 
ciate just what the 
difference between a 
good and a poor sep- 
arator means to them 
in dollars and cents. 


NOW, IF YOU WERE 
in need of legal ad- 
vice, you would go to 
alawyer. If you were 
sick you would con- 
sult a doctor. If you 
had the toothache 


you would call on a 


WHY 


He knows which separator 


29 E. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 
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our correspondent to feed any large 
quantity of cottomseed meal or oil 
meal to his calves on pasture. 


If our correspondent intends to 
market these calves some time before 
the middle of the summer, it will cer- 
tainly pay him to continue feeding the 
cottonseed meal, and probably in larg- 
er amounts than three-fourths of a 
pound per head daily. 

In case he does not market until 





October or November, it will probably 
be best to discontinue feeding tiie cot 
tonseed meal until a month or two be 
fore marketing. It would then be 4 
good plan again to feed cottonseed 
meal or oil meal. Experiments indi 
cate that, while in many cases it may 
not pay to feed cottonseed meal % 
oil meal continuously, it will pay well 
to feed it- during the last month or two 
of the feeding period. 
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Farmer Onswon Talks on 


BEATRICE 


CreamSeparators 


The man who buys the Beatrice 
Cream Separator need never buy 
another separator, 


It has but few parts that can ever 
wear out. And there’s nota single 
part thatcan ever wear out or rust 
out that is not replaceable. 


When the bowl or other part does 
finally wear out, you don’t have 
to junk your machine and buy a 
new one. You simply buy a 
new part, 


If you should replace every 
single part that could wear 
out on your Beatrice, the 
cost would be less than $35. 


Isn’t that better than paying $110 


is necessary with some separators? 


That is just one of the great Beatrice 
points. The Beatrice is the high-grade, 
fair-priced separator that you can clean 
in two minutes and that gets all the 
cream whether the milk is hot or cold. 

Know all about the Beatrice before 
buying a cream separator. Besure to 
write the nearest office for free catalogue 
and name of dealer near you. 


BEATRICE CREAMERY C0., Chicago 


Des Moines, Ia., Dubuque, Ia., Lincoln, Neb., Topeka, 
Kan., Denver, bigs Oklahoma ity, Okia., 








and over for a new machine, which © 
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If your silage is perfectly cured, 
succulent and palatable, free from 
mold, uniform om a anes So Se giv 
cuseforenee, untain‘ ‘ore 
matter,then you have a good coat elie The 









assures you of these results. Let our silo help 
you oe Early Buyers’ Pro ation will 
you uy many dollars in the purchase of an i 
_ NA ST In quality and economy of service 
tands without a peer, 
“Sie Profits”, the “Watch-Tower” story and our 
new catalog all free. Address nearest ence 
THE INDIANA SILO €0., 594 aggre gear 


Kansas (ii zat 
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The Proof of Any 
Silo is in Its Silage 


















Non-Shrinkable --- Practically Ever- 









lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, Acid-Proof. il fll 
Thel late ‘st improved silo. A wood stave iM = 


< ice of lumber. Entire silo creo- 
oted. Special 
roof Lining 
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int for outside. Acid- 
mts or coating inside after 
t ection. The finest door and door 
Tame on the market. 


Soee 4! Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 
st manufactured. 


Write for Catalogue. 
Manufactured by 
TABER LUMBER CO., KEOKUK, IA. 
Box 64 ESTABLISHED 1855. 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
Management wiii be cheerfully answered. 


A Dairy Calf’s First Summer 


The first summer when she is a 
calf only a few months old is one of 
the most critical periods of the dairy 
cow’s life. The dairy calf has it hard- 
er than the beef calf and if it is to 
do well the farmer must see that con- 
ditions are not far from right. The 
beef calf has the run of the pasture 


with its dam and it is nourished by 
fresh, warm milk direct from its 
mother. The dairy calf must depend 
upon milk from which the fat has 


























| been skimmed and which often is not 


only cold, but contaminated with 
germs which make it anything but 
ideal for food. 

The calves shown in the picture are 
getting good care, but many farmers 
are not so particular. At feeding 
time these calves are _ stanchioned, 
and each calf gets a certain amount 
of milk and no more, which is one 





older stock, and for this reason they 
should be sprayed with some good fly 
repellant. A few minuteS at feedihg 
time when they are in the- stanghions 
will be all the time required. ~ Once 
daily in the morning does very nicely. 
Good preparations to use as sprays 
both for cows and calves can be pur- 
chased from firms advertising in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. A small hand sprayer 
such as the caretaker is using on the 
calves shown in the picture, can be 
bought for 50 or 75 cents. The appa- 
ratus and material will pay for itself 
several times in a single season. The 
calves will gain faster and be in bet- 
ter shape to go onto dry feed in the 
fall if the flies are kept away from 
them during the summer. A mixture 
of one part of crude carbolic acid and 
three parts of crude oil makes an ex- 
cellent and at the same time a cheap 
spray for calves and stock. Flies may 


be on cows which have been sprayed, . 


but they will do little biting. 

A supply of fresh, cool water is rel- 
ished by calves during the summer, 
Milk alone does not satisfy thirst. The 
water should be within their reach 
any time they want it. Shade either 
under sheds or trees should be pro- 
vided to protect them from the sun. 
If they are kept in barns, great care 
must be taken to keep: the bedding 
clean and fresh. 











Each of These Calves Gets it’s Share of Milk, as They Are Not Pestered by Flies. 


of the most important points in suc- 
cessful calf growing by hand. The 
little fellow can not do well if he gets 
five quarts at one feed and only three 
at the next. The best way is to have 
stanchions for them and a pail for 
each calf.-+ Give each one a certain 
amount each feed and increase the 
allowance as he gets older. It may 
happen there will be a surplus of 
milk at some feeds. Do not try to 
save it by giving the extra to the 
calves, but put it into the slop for 
the hogs. Throw it away rather than 
give the calves a heavy overfeed that 
might upset their digestion. 

Another problem which comes up 
in summer is in keeping sweet milk 
for them. They can not be kepf gain- 
ing when they have sweet milk at one 
feed and sour at the next. A change 
from sweet to sour milk is really 
more harmful than an overfeed. The 
farm separator solves this problem. 
With one of these machines the milk 
can be had not only when it is sweet, 
but when it is yet warm with the ani- 
mal heat. That is why calves fed 
separator skim-milk usually do much 
better than those fed from milk re- 
turned from creameries, which usu- 
ally is old and sour before the night’s 
feed. If such milk has to be used, it 
should be kept in a cool place, and 
kept sweet if possible. : 

Skim-milk is a nutritious food, but 
it is not so well balanced as whole 
milk. To make up for the fat whica 
is taken out in the separating, some 
grain should be fed as a supplement, 
Crushed oats has been found most ex: 
cellent for this purpose. Some corn 
meal might be included to advantage. 
Give each calf a small handful at 
first in the bottom of the pail after 
the milk has been drunk. Increase 
the allowance gradually, but never 
mix the grain with the skim-milk. The 
grain needs to be chewed and mixed 
with the digestive juices of the mouth, 
If it is mixed with the milk, it will 
be swallowed whole, and the result 
will be digestive disorders. 

Young calves can not withstand the 
annoyance caused by flies so well as 





Using Rape Pasture for Milk 
Cows 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
I have used rape pasture for milk 
cows with good results, although my 
neighbors told me it would taint the 


milk and have a tendency to dry up- 


the cows. I went ahead anyway and 
seeded the rape with the oats. 

After the oats were harvested, I 
used the rape for pasture, starting the 
cows on it gradually. For the first 


few days, they were allowed in the 


rape only an hour daily. After this, 
they went there as they pleased, and, 
as I said, with good results. If the 
cows get too much at first, the rape 
may taint the milk, and again it may 
cause bloat. After they get accus- 
tomed to it, there will be little trouble 
along this line. 
E. B. H. 


Kendall County, Illinois. 








A MINISTER AMONG FARMERS. 
To Wallaces’ Fa.vmer: 

Enclosed find money order for $2, 
for three-year renewal to Wallaces’ 
Farmer. I am a minister, but take 
great interest in your paper. It con- 
tains much valuable information for 
the farmer, and also for the minister 
who associates with the farmer. 

Oo, M. BRINKMANN. 














WITTE | Endines 





Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 
Stationary, (skidded or on iron base) ,and Mounted 

Styles. ninco om le, serni-steel —— 
ders and 4- ering pistons: ; automobile ignition 

shift; vertical valves; variable speed; od ip a 

merits without which no engine is now high-gra 


60 Days’ Free Trial; 5-Year Guaranty 


Cash or Easy Terms. Why pay double price for 










any good engine, or take a r one, 
for an wim ges yhen the WITTE costs 
80 little andsaves you all the ? 


risk’ 
New Book Free. 1 vey = ye the “‘in- 


engine sell- 
cavwaininenamente the 
facts whether you buy from meor not, 
Ed. H. Witte, Witte Iron Works Co. 

1538 Gakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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For 50 Years. 
No Upkeep Expense 


Here's the silo you pay for once and then 
you're through with g 
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and we will send a Red Hot, can't-be- 
beat proposition that’ll surprise you. W rite today. 


WESTERN SILO CO. 
105 11th St. Des Moines, Iowa 















Creonoid is a pow- 
erful, non-poison- 
ous, inexpensive 
creosote product 
which is obnoxious to insects but 
not to animals or fowl. Spray it on 
cows to keep them from being tor- 
mented by flies. Spray in the hen- 
nery to exterminate lice. Result 
will be more eggs and more milk. 
At most dealers. 
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CENTER SHEAR CUTTERS 
Make best Ensilage at least cost. Patented Cen- 
ter Shear feature effects a positive shear-cut entire 
width of bundle, from sides to center of throat. Less 
friction, greater cutting capacity, decreased expense foe 
power. Malleable iron (unbreakable) knile wheel. 
alog explains fully. FREE- 
send for it. 








Mi Ne Mi 


Kansas City, Missouri 
No. Fort Worth. Texas 















DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? 


We have many able-bodied young men, both with 
and without farm experience, who wish to work on 
farms. If you need a good, steady sober man, write 
for order blank, Ours is a philanthropic organiza- 
tion, making no charge to employer or employee. 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews. 

The Jewish Agricultural Society, 
704 W. 12th St., Chicago, fll. 
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» SUBerzahn Simply Cant Be Clogsed- 


The simple, scientific, carefully worked out construction of the ‘Light Run- 
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DEPENDABLE 
ANY TIME—ALL THE TIME 


Fuller & Johnson Kerosene Engines 
are ready to work any time. Every owner is 
assured of a dependable power plant at his 
disposal all the time. 

Each engine is backed by 74 years of mann- 
facturing experience (a long time) which 
means good, reliable, durable and economical 
service, They cut fuel bills in half and we 
fully guarantee their performances. 

Now ts the time to write for catalog No.18 
and full information. The Hands point to U 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG.CO. 
6 Wermouth Street Madison, 






















ave a dollar 
per pair 


Order your shoes di- 
rect from my factory. 
You'll get $4 values for 
$3; $5 values for $4. 
You’ll enjoy better fit, 


\ more comfort, much 

Sea longer wear. I sell 
« e 

From Maker to Wearer 





at wholesale price. I carry every size—vour 
size—in stock. I make the shoes so good 
they hold your trade. I guarantee satisfac- 
tion or refund your money. Allstyles. Al) 
leathers. High shoes, low shoes. Send today 
for free catalog, tape measure, guarantee 
order blank and letters from wearers.Address 
Wm, W. Williams, President 
THE WM. W. WILLIAMS SHOE MFG. CO. 
4025 Cherry St. Cincinnats 























ELECTRIC 
Steel 
Wheel 
Handy 
Wagons 
Are Big 


hi 
lifting or pitch 
ing. Saves you 
work and light- 
ens draft nearly 
60%. . Don't rut 
fields or roads. 
We also furnish 
Electric Steel 
Wheels to fit ANY 


dry out or rot. Send for 
free book of facts and proofs. 


Electric Wheel Co., 


SAVERS! eine, 


Quincy, Il. 















Get Catalog and Trial Offer 


FARM CUSHMAN 


4-H. P. All-Purpose Engine 


Does everything any 4-h. p. engine 
does and somethings no otherengine 
can do. The Original Binder Engine. 
Also 2-cylinder 6 h. p. up to 20 h. p. 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
2028 N Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
BUTLER 


wert ofall Bin: 


Corrugated. Can't Cave In 
Rat-Proof. Fire-Preof. 




















shoveling board. 


Ask for Booklet Showing Letters from 
Setisfied Users. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING CO. 
1213 W. Tenth 8t., Kansas City, Mo. 


Double Wear 
Stack and Machine Covers 
Absolutely Water-Proof 


Our Stack and Machine Covers made of the very 
best quality of duck and treated with Slickerene 
wear twice as long as others and are absolutely 
water-proof. They stand hardest use—never mildew 
nor get stiff or break. Covers 9 ft. 4 In., or over, 
strips run short way, draining water perfectly and 
adding great strength. All rings sewed in, giving 
greater strength and service than brass rings. Seams 
sewed with best 4 cord silk finish thread. Manila 
ropes 4 ft. 8 in. apart. Guaranteed full size and 
weight. Reference—Illinois National Bank. 

SLIC RINE COMPANY 
P. O. Box 79, Dept. 3. 
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Peoria, Ill. 





Trap (new). 

catch pocket 
tive circular free. 
Box 52, Kramer, Neb. 


With it anybady can 
gophers. Descrip- 


A. F. RENKEN, 





Please mention this paper when writing. 

















Our Experience Corner 




















In this column we want our readers to give us the 
benefit of their practical farm experience. We want 
good practical experience but not a word of theoret- 
ical discussion. 

Write it out in your own way and get your letter 
to us promptly after a request for information is 
made. Don’t mind grammar and punctuation; we 
wil] take care of that. If any of our readers want 
experiences of other readers we will be glad to give 
space to a genera! discussion of the topic in this de- 
partment. 








Failure to Breed 


An Iowa subscriber has a Belgian 
stallion coming five years old, which 
proved a good breeder last year and 
the year before, but is failing to settle 
his mares this year. He has a large 
stall and paddock, 50x20 feet, seems 
to get plenty of exercise, and is in 
fine condition. What can be done? 





Parcel Post for Marketing 


We would like the experience of our 
readers who have used the parcel post 
in marketing any of their produce, 
such as butter, eggs, fruit, garden 
products, or other produce of the 
farm. Explain what kind of contain- 
ers you use, what they cost, and how 
you got in touch with customers. We 
also would like to hear from any of 
our readers who are consumers, and 
have bought produce that has been 
delivered by parcel post. 





Managing Kicking Horses— 
Our Readers’ Methods 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

A subscriber asks for suggestions 
on handling a kicking mare. Some 
horses, on being hitched the first few 
times, develop disagreeable habits. 
Dispositions are as varied in horses 
as they are in human beings, and, in 
particular cases, the method used to 
break up the habit should fit that par- 
ticular disposition. Here is where 


because they subject all horses, 
gardless of disposition, to the 
kind of training. You can’t break up 
bad habits in a nervous, high-strung 


re- 


| horse by the same method to be used 


| rope. 
| the horse’s head around to his side. 





on a sullen, stubborn one. 

This mare, if rightly handled, 
not unhitched until she has had 
fight out, and if she is not allowed to 
get the advantage of her driver, will 
probably soon quit of her own accord; 
but if the case is an aggravated one, 
the only safe plan with so valuable a 
mare would be to put a competent 
trainer on the job. However, anyone 


and 


having a little nerve and determina-. | 


tion can easily overcome the habit by 
putting on the mare a surcingle with 
rings at suitable places. Strap up 
the left front leg with a strong strap, 
and take a strap or rope sixteen feet 
long, with a snap in one end, and snap 
it into a ring on top of the surcingle; 
carry it forward and run it through 
the halter ring and back through a 
ring on the surcingle, about six inches 
below where you first snapped your 
By a sweeping pull, you fetch 


Now tip him over on the side where 
the leg is up, your hitch being on the 
right side of your horse. Hold your 
rope tight, and he will soon lay down. 
Care must be used to see that he does 
not tip over the wrong way. In case 
he does, slack the rope quickly, and 
give him his head, and start over. 

When you get the horse down, pull 
his head up off the ground against his 
side, so he can’t get up. Take a 
smooth pole eight feet long, and touch 
him all over his legs and “ticklish” 
places, while an assistant holds the 
rope; rub a little more roughly as the 
horse submits, remembering at all 
times not to hurt him in any way. 
Have some old tin cans strung on a 
small rope, so they will run together 
and make a noise. Drop these on his 
legs. He will send them flying in ail 
directions for a while. Have two sets 
of cans, and as fast as he kicks them 
off, lay the others on. Continue this 
treatment until the horse will lie flat 
on the ground (without anyone hold- 
ing him) and allow you to throw the 
can across his feet without making 
any attempt to kick. This can all be 
accomplished in less than twenty min- 
utes if rightly done. 

At this stage, I take a long strap 
and catch the horse’s feet and pull 
them in all directions, letting go quick- 


same | , 
| broken to drive. 


her | 








ly and pulling up again, until he sub- 
mits completely. You can then re- 
move the strap on his leg and let him 
to his feet. Again, you can strap up 
his foot and continue rubbing the pole 
on his legs; finally let the foot down 
and pole his legs some more, being 
careful not to put yourself in a posi- 
tion to be kicked. When he allows 
you to rub his legs with the pole at 
all places without resisting you at all, 
you have done your work well and 
given the horse enough. 

About all there is to “gentling” a 
horse at this age is getting him used 
to having his legs touched, and edu- 
cating him to know that he is not go- 
ing to be hurt at all. If he is natur- 
ally vicious and kicks with resentment 
it does no good to make him kick 
without putting him under control. 
While under control, he can be sub- 
jected to any treatment that he thinks 
is going to hurt him, and by repeti- 
tion of the work without hurting him, 
he soon sees the folly of his way, and 
submits unconditionally. After hand- 
ling a horse in this fashion, his sub- 
sequent handling must be done with 
judgment. I handle horses of all dis- 
positions, some of them really danger- 
ous, and yet I seldom resort to any 
subjective treatment. I find that kind- 
ness, patience and time are the three 
principal things in horse training. I 
never judge a horse by his actions the 
first time he is hitched unless he is of 
the aggressive kind, which generally 
let you know on the start what you 
will have to look out for. Mares are, 
as a rule, meaner than geldings, and a 
kicker often gets the switching habit 
and the disagreeable features that go 
with it, which can really be stopped 
by tying the tail. Breeding the mare 
helps wonderfully. 

ROBT. E. WALSH. 

Iroquois County, Illinois. 





To Wallaees’ Farmer: 

If your subscriber who complains 
about a kicking mare will let her rest 
and get over all soreness before he 
hitches her up again, she may never 
kick any more. But it would be safer 


farmers and horsemen as a rule fail, | t0 put bitting harness on her and han- 


| dle her a lot before hitching her again. 


should be _ thoroughly 
With a little careful 
handling there should be no trouble. 

I hitched in a young mare one time, 
and after having driven her for nearly 
half a day, the wagon tongue touched 
her on the hind leg. The first kick, 
she was straddle of the tongue. She 
skinned herself pretty badly before 
she threw herself. I had to unhitch 
her to get her up, and after I got her 
straightened up she was hitched in 
again. She turned her hind legs to 
the tongue as soon as I, started the 
team, and when the tongue touched 
her, she kicked a blue streak. But she 
sat down on the tongue so hard that 
she didn’t do much damage. As soon 
as I could get her stopped, I unhitched 
her and put her on the other side of 
the tongue. When I started the lead 
team, she swung around to find it 
again, but being on the other side, she 
could not find it, and as soon as she 
commenced to pull again she soon for- 
got it. 

If ordinary means will not stop the 
mare from kicking, the owner may 
breed her, turn her out until she is 
about seven months along with foal, 
and she will not bother about kicking 
or doing anything else that is liable 
to injure her. 


In fact, she 


Cc. T. OLIVER. 
Oregon. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My father once had a mare that 
kicked every time she got her leg 
over the traces. He cut down an old 
tree, about six inches through at the 


butt, and left the top quite bushy. He | 


then hitched the mare and another 
horse to the tree top, with the traces 
between her legs. He then started 
them up. The mare kicked and kicked 
until she threw herself. She could 
not hurt herself on the tree. After 
that time she went all right, and would 
always stop when she got over the 
traces. 
EDGAR FLORENCE, JR. 
Illinois. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to an inquiry in a recent 
issue, as to what to do with a kick- 
ing horse, I will say I have had some 
experience in that line. Take a piece 
of an old fork handle or any round 
stick large enough so that the horse 
can not get her teeth together. Cut 








i 

the right length for a bit. Make a 
small hole in each end for rings. Yo, 
mey make the rings or have a black. 
smith make them in the bit. [f you 
make this bit large enough go the 
horse can not get its teeth togethe 
and hitch her as goon as you put it op 
it will draw her attention, and I thigy 
you will have no trouble. | woyjig 
hitch this mare to a stone boat. Use 
a long singletree and start her straight 
forward. Do not use the whip. The 
horse may kick a few times, but wiy 
quit when she does not get her teeth 
together. A few trips with this pit I 
think will be enough. : 
J. A. HENRY, 

Clayton County, Iowa. 











THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 









makes all your buildings lasting- 

ly weatherproof. The natural 

oils of this asphalt give it life. 
The KANT-LEAK KLEET makes seams 

weathertight. Write for samples and the Good 

Roof Guide Book. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers in the world 
of asphalt and ready rooting 






Philadelphia 
New York San Francisco 
Chicagyu 
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Oro Kino 


ab ah — ah okene 


No Substitute 


when you buy my patented surface and deep 
cultivator shovels. Will save your boys, horses 
and corn roots. (ne acre increase pays fora 
set. Scour where others won't. Marketed 
seven years. Booklet free, and please show 
your dealer. 


CHAS. BURMEISTER,  Sutheriand, !owa 








HARVESTERS 


Equipped with Champion Grain Guards 
do work no others can do. They lift up grain, 00 
matter how badly lodged, so {t may be cut the same 
as standing, Cut all around your field. Save half 
your time and all your grain. Made of steel, light 
butstrong. Ask the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege about our guards. They have 
them—they know. We wil! ship responsible 
parties on five days free trial. If not satisfac 
tory return at our expense, and money, when paid, 
will be refunded. Give make of machine. 
Price $5 per set of eight; 86 per set of ten. Lse iB 
in heavy grain. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Champion Grain Guard Co., 4738 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Il. 


ALFALFA 


SOWN SUCCESSFULLY IN AUGUST 

How to grow Alfalfa, how to feed it, how to hat 
vest and care for it. Full information for corn belt 
farmers who wish to grow this most profitable bay 
crop will be sent free on application. Also samples 
of our Western Upland, Dakota and Turkestan seed 
of extra quality at low prices, Address 
tOWA SEED CO., DEPT.D? DES MOINES, IOWA 


SWEET E 
grow it sent on request B. BA ' 

CLOVER Box 2, Falmouth, Ky. 
—— 


GOOD recleaned, not irrigated 
seed. Write for samples « prices 
hoes checanedateno= = 


J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kant. 

Factory to Farm 
QUALITY GUARANTEED. 26th year. Quick 
shipment. Farmers, write for FREE samples 

WHOLESALE PRICE 

AUGUST POST, Box 55, Moulton, lows 
sopgmpeee 

Write for 
FRANB 








SEED-—Pure white and biennial 
yellow. Prices and circular vero 











INDER TWINE — Best made. 
prices and sample. Agents w@ented. 
T. BENNETT, Udell, Iowa, 
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Poultry Department 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex- 
perie nee to this department. Questions relating to 
Fou try wit be cheerfully answered. 


Chicks Die in the Shell 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Most of my chicks were formed 
perfectly in the shell, and were downy 
—-vet they died in the shell. Can you 
teil me the cause of this?” 

It is hard to tell just what caused 
these chicks to die in their shells. 
Our correspondent does not’ say 
whether the eggs were under hens or 
in incubators, but we presume they 
were in incubators. As the chicks 
were normally developed within the 
shells, some error in the management 
of the incubator during the last two 
or three days might have caused the 
death of the chicks. The handling of 
the machine at this period is very 
important if successful hatches are 
to be had. and a few general sugges- 
tions might help our correspondent to 
bring out a more successful hatch 
next time. 

in the first place, she should follow 
carefully the instructions which came 
with her incubator. Manufacturers 
know best just how to run their par- 
ticular machines, and their directions 
should be carried out to the letter. 


























After the eighteenth day, the eggs 
should not be disturbed, and the in- 
cubator door should be kept closed. 
The temperature in the hatching 
chamber will rise, but it should not 
be allowed to get warmer than 104 
or 105 degrees. Control it by turn- 


ing down the lamp, but never by 
opening the door. 

Sometimes chicks die within the 
shell because the membrane dries as 
the chick picks around the shell. Lack 
of moisture in the incubator or nest is 
the cause of this. When the drying of 
the membranes is general, moisture 
should be supplied. Many chicks can 
be saved by helping them out of the 
shell under such conditions, but no 
aid should be given as long as blood 
can be seen circulating in the mem- 
branes. Judgment and common sense 
must be used. 


Rules for Handling Eggs in 
Summer 


The Missouri state poultry experi- 
ment station has issued the following 
rules to gather and ship eggs: 

1. Give the hens clean nests and 
plenty of them. 

2. Gather eggs twice daily during 
warm weather, and daily during other 
seasons. 

3. Handle the eggs just as little as 
possible. Every time they are handled 
they deteriorate. 

1. Market eggs of the correct size 
—24 to 28 ounces per dozen. 

5. Overly large or very small eggs 
should be culled out. 

6. Clean eggs only will bring best 
Have clean nests and clean 
houses. Never wash the eggs, as it 
spoils the bloom. The last thing a 
hen aoes before laying an egg is to 
deposit a fluid about it which seals it, 
as it were, and acts as a protection. 

7. Produce infertile eggs. They 
stand shipment better than fertile 
eggs, they do not develop germs, they 
withstand the heat, cost less to pro- 
duce, and seldom decay from any 
trouble in the interior of the egg. Kill, 
sell or confine the mature male’ birds 
as soon as the hatching season is over. 

8. Keep the eggs in a cool place. A 
dry, cool room, or a dry, cool basement 
or cellar will prevent shrinkage, mold 
and chick development. 

9. Don’t let eggs come in contact 
with bad odors, such as paints, kero- 
sen, cabbage, or decaying vegetables 
or meat. 

10. Eggs deteriorate when held. 
They shrink in weight, evaporation 
takes place, and they lose their flavor 
and freshness. Market the eggs twice 
2 week in hot weather. 

1l. Keep one variety of poultry, 
and produce eggs of one color. 

12. Market your eggs in clean 30- 
dozen cases or in cartons holding one 
dozen eggs, depending upon the de- 
mand. 

13. Don’t expose eggs to flies and 





prices. 


dust and dirt, and thus spoil their ap- | 


pearance, 
14. Sell your eggs only to buyers 





who are willing to pay you from one 
to’ three cents per’ dozen more for 
good, clean, fresh, infertile eggs than 
for dirty, fertile, rotten and all kinds 
of eggs mixed together. 


Feeding Value of Barley 


A subscriber wishes to know wheth- 
er barley is an egg producing food. 

Barley has a feeding value nearly 
equal to wheat. It contains a little 
more fiber, and the chickens do not 
like it so well unless it is hulled. They 


eat hulled barley greedily. It con- 
tains a little more bone and muscle 
forming food than wheat. If it is on 
hand, or can be had cheaper than 
wheat, we would certainly use it in 
the ration. One year We grew.a suc- 
cotash crop of barley and wheat, and 
barley and oats. We harvested a much 
larger crop than either grain would 
have yielded alone, and the mixed 
grains made a capital feed for the 
chickens. We ground much of the 
crop, and found a ready sale for it 
both for chickens and horses. A vet- 
erinary surgeon bought all we could 
spare for his horses, and wanted more. 
We used Silver Mine oats, Early Java 
wheat, and Manchuri barley, sowing 
a bushel of wheat and a bushel and a 
half of oats for one field, and a bushel 
of barley and a bushel and a half of 
oats per acre for another. 








Turkey Raising 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

So many have asked me how I raise 
my turkeys so successfully, that I 
thought I would tell those who have 
not asked me, through the columns 
of Wallaces’ Farmer. 

I always hatch the eggs by hens, 
because they do not roam so far and 
are more quiet. When the turks are 
hatched and the hen leaves the nest 
with them, I give each turk a whole 
pepper corn. For several days they 
are fed nothing but curd that is well 
drained. They have grit that they 
can easily find on the ground, and all 
the green feed they care for. Water 
is always handy, in vessels so fixed 
that they can not get into it and get 
wet. 

After the third day I feed a small 
amount of chick food, and I mean a 
small amount. Overfeeding will sure- 
ly kill the poults. The hen will find 
for them all the animal food they 
need. I do not let the hens out of an 
enclosed yard until after the dew is 
gone; consequently I have no drag- 
gled poults. The hens do not wander 
far like turkeys do, so I can keep 
watch on the flock. 

I see that the poults are free from 
vermin, that boxes or barrels on the 
side are scattered here and there, for 
the hens to take the little ones into 
in case of sudden rains and hail. I 
raise a large percentage of the poults 
I hatch. 

JANO. 


Death of Little Chicks 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Last year, for the first time in our 
experience, a peculiar liver disease 
developed among our little chickens. 
Chicks from stock on range, as well 
as those in confinement, had it. The 
utility and fancy birds, the hen- 
hatched and incubator-hatched, were 
alike affected. Shorty after droop- 
ing was noticeable, usually within 
four or five hours, the chicks would 
die. 

We have had reports of entire 
hatches dying; again only a few— 
which seems to demonstrate that it 
is not a contagious ailment. 

In every case where a post-mortem 
was held, the gall bladder was very 
much enlarged, almost to bursting 
sometimes, and the color o° the bile 
was very dark. Frequently the liver 
was streaked. The egg yolk would be 
about the size of a large pea, yellow, 
and solidified, or it would be almost 
its original size, having lost its color 
and looking like a sac filled with dirty 
water. Only in about six cases out 
of a hundred was the egg yolk ab- 
sorbed. The oldest of the cases that 
came under our notice was one month 
—the youngest, four days. 

The time for experimenting has 
been too short to give a reliable rem- 
edy, but we found one Cholelith tab- 
let dissolved in a small cup of water, 





-on white skinned chicks, 








kept before them for half of each day 
for a week, or such time as the case 
might demand, produced satisfactory 
results, where the disease was not 
beyond help. We determined this by 
observing the white skinned chicks. 
If you part the down from the body, 
where the right thigh rests against 
the breast, the gall, when in this dis- 
eased condition, can be readily seen 
and under 
this treatment will gradually disap- 
pear when the trouble has been taken 
in time. 
WOMAN’S POULTRY ASSN. 


Ducks for Profit 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

My ducks have brought me more 
money this past year than my chick- 
ens and turkeys combined. Almost 
every duck egg hatches, and with but 
little attention, compared with either 
of the others, they can be raised. They 
are profitable for meat, and the white 
eggs are in demand at bakeries and 
hotels for cooking. Two will go as 
far as three or four hen eggs. Ducks 
are good layers. Mine are the Indian 














Runners. They have laid nearly all 
winter. 
BREEDER. 
F 
$10,000.00 RY ERives 


FOR IDEA LETTERS 


for some of the leading manufacturers of the 
United States. Information sent on request. 


L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY 
Manufacturers Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
173 Broadway, New York 
Members Rice Leaders of the World Association 














PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS 


from select farm range flock; large, heavy boned; 
well barred stock. Eggs per 15, $1; 30, $1.75; 50, $2.50, 
100, $4; 200,87. Also M. B. turkey eggs, per setting 
of 11, $4. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

L. 8S. FASHER & SON, Edgewood, ia. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks ™*#* for *2!- 


L. L. DeVYOUNG, Sheldon, Iowa 











GGS—Barred Rock, 100 $4.00 pen; and Runners, 
“4 fawn and white, white eggs, 30 $2.00. Mrs. E. 
W. Collins, East St. R. 2, Mt. Pleasant, lowa. 





YOCKEREL bred Barred Rock eggs at reduced 
J Yates. 75 cts. per 15, $1.30 per 30, $3.75 per 100. 
Alta Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 





\ 7 RIGHT’S bred-to-lay Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
Prolific layers, non-setters. Eggs, 15 $1.75, 30 
$3.00 parcel post prepaid; 100 $6.00, express not pre- 

paid. Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 





UT rates. White Rocks—White View Farm, Fishel 
/ strain. Eggs—#1.25 thirty, $2 fifty, $s hundred. 
Mrs. Claude Pugh, Menlo, lowa. 





LEGHORNS. 


S.C, BROWN LEGHORNS £6615, 81.00: 20, 


$3.00. S. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. — 





100 SINGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs $2.75. 
Wanted, 30 cocKerels. Kalix Poultry Farm, 
Madrid, lowa. 





SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from 200 two- 
\ year-old hens mated to cockerels scoring to 934, 
heavy laying strain, $2.50 100, $1.50 50, 75c 15, Satis- 
faction gus aranteed, Ed Dooley, Selma, Towa. 





RHODE ISE. AND REDS. 





R Cc. REDS. Egeés from choice hens and pullets 
mated with two cockerels scoring 924. $2 per 
15. Farm range flock 81 peri5, 85 per105. J. Nissen, 


Meservey, Cerro Gordo County, lowa. 

' C. RHODE ISLAND REDS. Tompkins 
\). strain. Write for descriptive circular. 

P. H. THIEL, tenwick, Humboldt County, Iowa. 


WYANDOTTES. 





~——eo 








‘ELVER LACED WYASRDOTTE EGGS 
\ 15 for $1.00, 45 for $2.50, 100 fdr $5.00. Twenty-six 
years abreeder. Aadress O. M. HEALY, 
Muscatine, Lowa, (formerly of Bedford, Iowa). 














bagi Wyandottes, farm raised. Eggs 15 $1,00, 
100 $4.50. George Wiegand, Titonka, lowa. 
Ww HITE Wyandotte eggs four dollars per hundred. 
1. W. Jacobson, Madrid, lowa 








DUCKS. 


NDIAN Runner duck eggs, fawn and white—15, $1; 
50, $2.50. Bertha Goodwin, Tracy, lowa. 


Route 1, | 





Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each department 
we can devote only a very smail space to fashions. 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfectly 
and allow allseams. 10cents each, no extra charge 
for postage. Order by number and give size or age. 
Write plainly and be sure to sign your name and 
address. 

Our fashion book, “Every Woman Her Own Dress- 
maker,” illustrating hundreds of the newest pat- 
terns, will be sent postpaid for five cents. Special 
book on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery for Every 
Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and describing how 
stitches are to be worked, price 5c per copy. postpaid. 
Address all orders for patterns and pattern books to 
Pattern Department of Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








SOME UP-TO-DATE EMBROIDERY 
PATTERNS. 


No. 508—Dutch Collar and Jabot—A 
simple conventional flower design is 
most effective for a Dutch collar which 
is suitable for a girl or child. The de- 
sign is worked eyelet or solid in white 
or. colors. The edges are buttonholed 
over a thread or two of padding. Use 
linen, lawn or batiste. 


No. 507—-Bows and Jabots for French 
Eyelet and Cut Work Embroidery—The 
jabot at the left is in two parts, the 
smaller end atached at the top. The 
bows are to be embroidered, buttonholed 
on the edges, and the openings worked 
as eyelets or velvet ribbon to run 
through. In the jabot at the right the 
flowers are solid in white or a harmon- 
izing color. 

No. 510—Handkerchief and Glove 
Handkerchief—Transfer the patterns to 
handkerchief linen or batiste, pad the 
edges slightly and buttonhole very nar- 
rowly; then work the designs in French 
and eyelet embroidery, using a @ne cot- 
ton floss and padding the solid portions 
slightly. An initial should be placed in 
the wreath of the glove handkerchief. - 


No .513—Round and Oval Doily for 
French and Eyelet Embroidery—After 
stamping the design on white or colored 
material, pad the edges and buttonhole. 
Work the flower petals as eyelets, keep- 
ing the centers partly solid and partly 
eyelet, or make the centers solid and 
seed stitch. 

No. 505—Bib and Carriage Strap for 
French and Eyelet Embroidery—Plain 


white linen or satin jean are the appro- 
priate fabrics for the bib and strap, or 
batiste, lawn or muslin may be used for 
the bib if it has an underpadding. The 
design is worked with fine thread having 
the small leaves and flowers eyelet and 
the rest solid; buttonhole the edges. 
The above patterns “will be mailed to 
any address by the Pattern Department 
of this paper on receipt of ten cents for 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





S for hatching, from high scoring stock of 
4 Black Langshans and Partridge Wyandottes, 
$2.50 for 15 eggs. cash with order. Satisfaction guar- 
nateed, C. L. Koester, Gladbrook, Iowa. 





ORPINGTONS. 
7 ELLERSTRASS White Orpingtons. Good gy ood 
eggs—100, 64.00; selected pen—15, $2.00. Mrs 
Ernest Hollatz, St. Ansgar, lowa. 








DOGS. 


Scotch Collies 


Pomeranian Dogs 
Shetiand ponies of all 
sizes. ages and colors. Write 
your wants. All of same 
good quality as usual. 

J. C. THOMPSON & SON 
Jamaica, lowa 
° 














each. 
gi~ Buys 
8-Times World’s 
Champion js; Incubator 


Champion fe, best 






Write tur book todey. Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12, Racine, Wis. 


LEE’S LICE KILLER 


Germozone, Louse Powder, Egg Maker and 
other Poultry remedies have a successful reputa- 
tion of twenty years behind them. hey have 
brought success to thousands of poultry Ealccrs 
and willto you. Lee’s big “New Boultry 

‘Reading ymptoms of Disease”’ ond * Poultry 
Pointers” free from all Lee’s dealers, or write 
direct. The New Mandy Lee Incubator is a real 
automatic hatcher, Write for eatalogue. 
GEO. H. LEE CO., ggg HARNEY ST, OMAHA, NEB. 
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HAMSHIRE 


In the southeastern part of the Texas Gulf Coast. 

The great variety of products, which can be raised 
on our Jand, the wonderful opportunities for fruit, 
truck farming, dairying, poultry farming, stock rais- 
ing, the splendid climate conditions, abundance of 
rain fall and close proxmity to some of the highest 
priced markets, combine to make our 











Beaumon 





\ 26, 0OO Acres 

diemtum s 
Theo. F. Koch Co. 
CHICAGO, 





s 





land at Hamehire, in the southeastern part of the 
Texas Gulf Coast. the most attractive bargain. A 
Hamshire farm of 80 acres selling at a price from $35 
to $60 per acre (easy terms if requested) will pro- 
duce more net revenue than the same tract of land 
in I)}nois and lowa at four times this price. 

Prices are rapidly advancing and the shrewd buyer 
of wday will see his land almost double in value 
shortly. Investigate and join our semi-monthly ex- 
cursion; first and third Tuesday of each month from 
Chicago and St. Louls. 

Write for printed literature at once to the owners. 

THEO. F. KOCH & COMPANY, 


832 Transportation Bidg., Chicago, E11. 


was the yield of WHEAT 


rere 








Peracre. Ashighas 
100 bushels were record- 
ed in some districts 
for oats, 50 bushels for 
barley and from 10 to 
20 bushels for 
J. Keyes arrived in the 
coun 6 years ago from Den- 
mark, with very little means. = 
8 


| over 85 bushels to the acre. 
Thowete of similar instances s might be 
related of the 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
J. 4 of 1913 was an 
everywhere in Weste: 
i} ay 5 t. of Ir ws coer 
rai way oe of Imm: on, 
Ottawa, Canada, of Canadian Gov't Agent. 


Frank H. Hewitt, 202 W. Sth St, 
Des Moines, ta. 
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BUY A FARM IN 


MANITOBA 


Good roads, 





Splendid mixed farming propositions. 
schools and markets. 
For particulars apply to 


CANADIAN GUARANTY TRUST CO., 


BRANDON, MANITOBA 


_ FARMERS, ATTENTION ! 


We will sell you a «i in Barnes county, North 
Dakota, on our twenty year crop payment plan. 
This land is all under cultivation and the most fertile 
soilin the Northwest. We also have land in Otter 
Tail and Becker counties, Minnesota, which we are 
offering at low prices on small cash payment, balance 
on long time. Write for particulars. JOHNSTON STOCK 
& FARMING CO., 920 Germania Life Bidg., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Hancock County Farms 


Fine 320 acre stock farm for sale at #140.00 per acre. 
Good terms. Smooth. gently rolling farm. Two 
flowing wells. Tiled and fenced with new woven 
wire fence, 

$7,000.00 handles a choice, tiled. smooth, level, im- 
proved 160 acre apes _ three miles from town. 
BUSH & LUC! Manawha. fowa 


Minnesota Farms for Sale 


Write for bargain list 
and map of Minnesota 


A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 


Do You Want a Good improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
. E. BROWN LARD A LOAN ©O., 
Madelia Mir 














If 80, 








For Sale, Southern Minnesota improved Farms 


S80 TO $125 PER ACRE 
For price and terms write 
A. i nH. s¢ HROEDER, Mankato. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED 


to sell ourbargain Western Minnesota farms. 
Write for literature and agency contracts 
ULLAND-BROWN LAND CO. 






Minn. 








Box 68 


. 


BARGAINS IN FINE IMPROVED 
Southern Minn. Farms 
Reasonable prices. Easy payments. Write for 


particulars to NEW RICHLAND LAND & LOAN 
CO., New Richland, Minnesota. 


WANTED 


Settlers for our central Minnesota and Wisconsin 
corn and dairy farms, #15 to 840 per acre, easy terms. 


FRICK FARM AGENCY, Glen Flora, Wisconsin 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA FARMS 


in Dodge county. Gvod corn and clover land at 
right prices. JOHN SWENDIMAN. JR.. 
Dodge Center, Minn. 

in Howard Co. Best 


IOWA FA R M corn land $60 and up. 


List on request. Spaulding & O’Donne!!, Elma, lowa. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


In Which the Case of "Benedict vs. Belcher" Finds Itself in Court, an 
Interesting Question of Identity is Settled, and a Mys- 
terious Disappearance Takes Place. 


(Continued from last week) 


The veil was quietly raised over her 
hat, and she stood revealed. She was not 
pale; she was fresh from the woods, and 
in the glory of renewed health. A murmur 
of admiration went around the room like 
the stirring of leaves before a vagrant 
breeze. 

“Mrs. Dillingham,’ said Mr. 
“where do you reside?’ 

“In this city, sir.” 

“Have you always lived here? 

‘Always.” 

“Do you know 

“TI do, sir.”’ 

“How long have you known him? 

“From the time I was born until he left 
New York, after his marriage.” 

“What is his relation to you?” 

‘“‘He is my brother, sir.” 

Up to this answer, she had spoken qui- 
etly, and in a voice that could only be 
heard through the room by the closest at- 
tention; but the last answer was given in 
a full, emphatic tone. 

Mr. Belcher entirely lost his self-pos- 
session. His face grew white, his eyes 
were wild, and, raising his clenched fist, 
he brought it down with a powerful blow 
upon the table before him, and exclaimed: 
‘My God!” 

The court room became in an instant as 
silent as death. The judge uttered no 
reprimand, but looked inguiringly, and 
with unfeigned astonishment, at the de- 
fendant. 

Mr. Cavendish rose and begged the court 
to overlook his client's excitement, as he 
had evidently been taken off his guard. 

“Paul Benedict is your brother, you 
say?” resumed Mr. Balfour. 

“He is, sir.” 

“What was his employment 
left New York?” 

“He was an inventor from his childhood, 
and received a careful education in ac- 
cordance with his mechanical genius.”’ 

“Why did he leave New York.” 


3alfour, 


Paul Benedict?” 


before he 


“IT am ashamed to say that he left in 
consequence of my own unkindness.”’ 
“What was the occasion of your un- 


kindness?” 

“His marriage with one whom I did not 
regard as his own social equal or mine.” 

“What was her name?” 

“Jane Kendrick.” 

How did you learn that he was alive‘ 

Through his son, whom I invited into 
my house, after he was brought to this 
city by yourself.” 

‘Have vou recently visited the cemetery 
at Sevenoaks?” 

“T have, sir.” 


“Did vou see the grave of your sister- 
in-law?" 

“L did.” 

“Was there a headstone upon the 
grave?” 

‘There was a humble one.” 


“What inscription did it bear? 

“Jane Kendrick, wife of Paul Benedict.” 

“When and where did you see your 
brother first, after your separation?” 

Early last summer, at the place 
Number Nine.” 

“Did you recognize him?” 

“IT did, at once.” 

“Has anything occurred, in the inter- 
course of the summer, to make you sus- 
pect that the man whom you recognized 
as your brother was an impostor?” 

“Nothing. We have conversed with per- 
fect familiarity on a thousand events and 
circumstances of our early life. I know 
him to be my brother as well as I know 
my own name. and my own identity.” 

‘That is all.’ said Mr. Balfour. 

“Mrs. Dillingham,” said Mr. Cavendish, 


called 


after holding a long whispered conversa- 
tion with his client, “‘you were glad to 


tind your brother at last, 

Very glad, sir.’ 

“Why?” 

“Because I was sorry for the 
which I had inflicted upon him, and to 
which I had exposed him.” 

“You were the victim of remorse, as I 
understand you?” 

“Yes, sir; I suppose so.” 

“Were vou conscious that your condition 
of mind unfitted you to discriminate? 
Were you not so anxious to find your 
brother, in order to quiet your conscience, 
that you were easily imposed upon?” 

“No, sir. to both questions.” 

“Well, madam, such things have hap- 
pened. Have you been in the habit of 
receiving Mr. Belcher at your house?” 

“T have.” 

“You have been in the habit of receiv- 
ing gentlemen rather indiscriminately at 
your house, haven't you?” 

“I object to the question,” said Mr. Bal- 


were you not?” 


misery 








four quickly. “‘It carries a covert insult to 
the witness.” 

Mrs. Dillingham bowed to Mr. Balfour 
in acknowledgement of his courtesy, but 
answered the question. ‘I have received 
you, sir, and Mr. Belcher. I may have 
been indiscriminate in my courtesies. A 
lady living alone can not always tell.”’ 

A titter ran around the court-room, in 
which Mr. Belcher joined. His admira- 
tion was too much at the moment for his 
self-interest. 

“Did you know before you went to 
Number Nine, that your brother was 
there?” inquired Mr. Cavendish. 

“I did, and the last time but one at 
which Mr. Belcher called upon me, I in- 
formed him of the fact.” 

‘That your brother was there?” 

“No, that Paul Benedict was there.” 

“How did you know he was there?” 

“His little boy wrote me from there, 
and told me so.” 

Mr. Cavendish had found more than he 
sought. He wanted to harass the witness, 
but he had been. withheld by his client. 
Baffled on one hand and restrained on the 
other—for Mr. Belcher could not give her 
up, and learn to hate her in a moment—he 
told the witness he had no more questions 
to ask. 

Mrs. Dillingham drew down her veil 
again, and walked to her seat. 

Harry Benedict was next called, and, 
after giving satisfactory answers to ques- 
tions concerning his understanding of the 
nature of an oath, was permitted to tes- 
tify. 

“Harry,” 
ever in Mr. 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘Tell us how it bappened that you were 
there.”’ 

“Mr. Belcher 
and led me up the 
stairs into his room.” + 

“What question did’ he ask you?” 

“He wanted to krow whether my father 
was alive.” 

“Did he offer you money if you would 
tell?” 


said Mr. Balfour, 


Belcher’s house? 


“were you 


stopped me in the street, 
steps, and then up- 


“Yes, sir; he offered me a great gold 
piece of money, and told me it was an 
eagie 

“Did you take it?” 

wis wae 

“Did he threaten you?” 


“He tried to scare me. sir.”’ 

“Did he tell you that he should like to 
give your father some money?” 

“Wes, sir.”’ 

“And did you tell him that your 
was alive?” 

“No, sir; I ran away: and Harry could 
not restrain a laugh at the remembrance 
of the scene. 

“Harry, is your father in this room?” 

Harry looked at his father with a smile, 
and answered, ‘‘Yes, sir.” 

“Now, Harry, I want you to pick him 
out from all these people. “Be sure not 
to make any mistake. Mr. Belcher has 
been so anxious to find him, that I pre- 
sume he will be very much obliged to you 


father 


for the information. Go and put your 
hand on him.” 
Harry started at a run, and, dodging 


around the end of the bar, threw himself 
into his father’s arms. The performance 
seemed so comical to the lad, that he 
burst into a peal of boyish laughter, and 
the scene had such a pretty touch of na- 
ture in it, that the spectators cheered, 
and were only checked by the stern rep- 
rimand of the judge, who threatened the 
clearing of the room if such a demonstra- 
tion should again be indulged in. 

“Does the counsel for the defense wish 
to cross-examine the witness?’ inquired 
the judge. . 

“IT believe not,”” said Mr. Cavendish, 
with a nod; and then Harry went to his 
seat, at the side of Jim Fenton, who 
hugged him so that he almost screamed. 
“Ye're a brick. little feller.” Jim whis- 
pered. ‘That was a Happy David. an’ a 
Goliar into the barg’in. You've knocked 
the Ph'listine this time higher nor a 
kite.”’ 

“May it please the court,’ said Mr. 
Cavendish, “I have witnesses here who 
Knew Paul Benedict during all his resi- 
dence in Sevenoaks, and who are ready 
to testify that they do not know the per- 
son who presents himself here today as 
the plaintiff in this case. I comprehend 
the disadvantage at which I stand, with 
only negative testimony at my command. 
I know how little value it has, when op- 
posed to such as has been presented here: 
and while I am convinced that my client 
is wronged, I shall be compelled, in the 





a 
end, to accept the identity of the plaintigg 
as established. If I believed the reai Pay) 
Benedict, named in the patent in question, 
in this case, to be alive. I should be com- 
pelled to fight this question to the eng, 
by every means in my power, but the 
main question at issue, as to whom the 
title to these patents rests in, can be de. 
cided between my client and a man of 
straw, as well as between him and the 
real inventor. That is the first practical 
issue, and to save the time of the court, I 
propose to proceed to its trial; and first 
I wish to cross-examine the plaintiff.” 

Mr. Benedict resumed the stand. 

“Witness, you pretend to be the owner 
of the patents in question, in this case, 
and the inventor of the machines, imple. 
ments and processes which they cover, do 
you?” said Mr. Cavendish. 

“I object to the form of the question,” 
said Mr. Balfour. ‘It is an insult to the 
witness, and a reflection upon the gentle- 
man’s own sincerity, in accepting the 
identity of the plaintiff."’ , 

“Very well,”’ said Mr. Cavendish, “since 
the plaintiff’s counsel is so difficult to 
please! You are the owner of these pate 
ents, are you?” 

“T am, sir.”’ 

“You have been insane, have you sir?” 

“IT suppose I have been, sir. I was very 
ill for a long time, and have no doubt that 
I suffered from mental alienation.” 

“What is your memory of things that 
occurred immediately preceding your ipe- 
sanity?” 

Mr. Benedict and his counsel saw the 
bearings of this question. at once, but the 
witness would no more have lied than he 
would have stolen, or committed murder, 
So he answered: “It is very, much con- 
fused, sir.”’ 4 

“Oh, it is! I thought so! Then you can 
not swear to the events immediately pre- 
ceding your attack?” 

“T am afraid I can not, 
in their order or detail.” 

“No! I thought so!” 
dish, in his contemptuous manner, and 
rasping voice. “I commend your prudence. 
Now, witness, if a number of your neigh- 
bors should assure you that, on the day 
before your attack, you did a certain 
thing, which you do not remember to have 


sir, at least not 


said Mr. Caven- 


done, how should you regard their testi- 
mony?” 
“If they were credible people, and not 


unfriendly to me, I should be compelled 
to believe them.” 

“Why, sir! you are an admirable wit- 
ness! I did not anticipate such candor. 
We are getting at the matter bravely. We 
have your confession, then, that you do 
not remember distinctly the events that 
occurred the day before vour attack, and 
your assertion that you are ready to be- 
lieve and accept the testimony of credible 
witnesses in regard to those events.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you ever know 
and James Ramsey?” 

“Yes, air."” 

“Where did you see them last?” 

“In Mr. Belcher’s library.” 

“On what occasion, or. rather, at what 
time?” 

“I have sad reason to remember both 
the occasion and the date, sir. Mr. Bel- 
cher had determined to get my signature 
to an assignment, and had brought me to 
his house on another pretext entirely. I 
suppose he had summoned these men as 
witnesses.”’ 

“Where are these 1 men now? 

“Unhappily, they are beth dead.” 


Nicholas Johnson 


“Yes, unhappily indeed—unhappily for 
my client. Was there anybody else in the 
room?” 


“IT believe that Phipps, Mr. Belcher’s 


man, was coming and going.” 

“Why, your memory is excellent, is it 
not? And you remember the date of this 
event, too! Suppose you tell us what it 
was.” 

“It was the 4th of May, 1860.” 

‘How confused you must hve been!” 


said Mr. Cavendish. 

“These are things that were burnt into 
my memory.” responded the witness. 
“There were other occurrences that day, 


of which I have been informed, but of 
which I have no memory.” 
“Ah, there are! We!ll, I shali have oc- 


easion to refresh your mind upon stil! an- 
other, before I get through with you. Now, 
if I should show you an assignment signed 
by yourself on the very day you have des- 
ignated, and also signed by Johnson, Ram- 
sey and Phipps as witnesess, what should 
you say to it?” 

“T object to the 
should show the document to the witness, 
and then ask his opinion of it,”’ said Mr. 
Balfour. 





question. The counsel 


The court coincided with Mr. Balfours 
view, and ruled accordingly. 

“Very well,”” said Mr. Cavendish, “we 
shall get at that in good time. Now, wit- 


ness, will you be kind enough to tel! me 
how you remember that all this oc: urred 
on the 4th of May, 1860?’’ 

“It happened to be the first anniversary 
of my wife’s death. I went from her 
grave to Mr. Belcher's house. The day 
Was associated with the saddest and the 


most precious memories of my life.” 

“What an excellent memory!” 
Cavendish, 
“Are you familiar 


said Mr. 
rubbing his white hands to- 


gether. with the sig- 
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June 12, 1914. 


WALLACES’ 





FARMER 


(19) .915 





Maplewood Dairy Farm 


-oa in Mississippi Valley, all cultivated, highly 
ip acres iD owing corn, clover and alfalfa. Two 
impr’ uildings, including round barn for 30 cows 


eS oreen: hen house 14x60, other barns and build- 
ne Newly equipped with farm and barn machin- 
ings. juding 18-horse gas engine, 4-roll Appleton 
Suoker »)-inch Smalley silo filler, Bowsher mill, etc. ; 


dairy and wash room 12x40, with gas engine, 
new ov voller, water system, power washer and dairy 
ry allcomplete. Said to be the most practi- 








eee uipped farm in this county. Price $25,000.00. 
“ane ind will include a complete outfit of farm 
= , its, tools, 30 fine dairy cows, 9 horses and 
cosine Cream is selling under contract by the 
year at svc per pound for fat. Home of owner for 30 
oat jusual circumstances causes sale. Posses- 


, or later. Reasonable terms. 


ARTHUR DUTTON, Owner,  Trempealeau, Wis. 


Wisconsin Farm Bargain 


Have just received word which compels me to sell 
farm in Oneida county, four miles from 





ne miles north of Rhinelander, county 


<a 1). Sandy loam. This is cut-over land 
on which | have just moved; the first building, 36x16, 
near.y finished. Great potato and dairy country; 
potatoes run from 200 to 350 bushels. Price $1600, 
one-half cash. one-half in monthly or longer time 

t For $200 cash will include my team, 


ain ‘ ow and harrow. Address owner, 
ROY D. JONES. 
Robbins Star Route, Rhinelander, Wis. 


Consider Your Proposed Pur- 
chase From Every Angle 


Nearness to central markets— 
Advantages of our location on railroads— 
Location close to good towns— 
Productiveness of our fine clay-loam soi!l— 
Healiifulness of our climate— 
st of building material— 
Cheapness of fuel— 
Our adaptation to a wide range of crops— 
and you will locate in the Stanley Country. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., STANLEY, WISCONSIN 


North Dakota Lands 


DIRECT TO PURCHASER 

have listed with us to sell several hundred 
thou acres of choice North Dakota lands. In 
or »btain settlers along our 1200 miles of track 
th Dakota we will sell these Jands at cost. 
ire about one-fifth those asked in Iowa or 
nd agricultural possibilities are just as great. 
chools, churches, railroads, all established. 
Very low excursion rates. For literature and full 
particulars write J. S. Murphy, Immigration Agent, 
Soo Line Railway, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


960 Acre Stock and Daizy Ranch 




















in Hand county, South Dakota; 300 acres in cultiva. 
tion. balance pasture and hay; 170 acres corn, 100 
millet. 30 oats this year; 275 head stock, including 25 
cows. good place for family with two or three boys. 









Price mortgage #8,000, my equity 630,400. Will 
trade equity or clear for lowa farm. Address 

E. E. B ‘Ss. Supt. Trans., 
c.& N.W. Ry., General Offices, Chicago 


280 Acres Improved Missouri 
Prairie, and 10 Acres Timber 


ine spring water. Would make two farms. (ne- 





half mile northeast of Flemington, high, healthy 
part of Missouri. Share crop. bargain before 
June 20th. Write me at Belmond, Iowa, and meet 
me on the farm June 18th. 


GEO. HARDWICK, Belmond, iowa 
80 Acre Farm For Sale 


One and one-half miles from Ames, lowa. Highly 
improved, buildings new and modern; house of 11 
rooms with steam heat and all modern plombing. 
Might exchange this farm for a farger farm with 
some one who wants to move to Ames for educational 
Durposes. Professional traders are not solicited. 
W. P. GEORGE. Ames, lowa 


Two Im proved Farms 


in Red River Valley, Marshall County. 
Minnesota, 2U0 acres each. A comfortable set of 
buildings on each farm. Located in midst of well 
settied and well farmed neighborhoods, two miles 
from good town on main line of railroad. Price 
$27.50; small cash payment, easy terms on balance. 
Address EMPIRE FARMS CO., Thief River 
Falls, Minnesota. 


A DANDY BARGAIN 


140 acre farm in the heart of the ‘‘Garden Spot”’ of 
Southeast Missouri; all valley land; no droughts or 
pests: 85 acres in wheat, clover, cotton and corn. 
Price 862.50 an acre; terms #, balance 1,2 and 3 years. 
Before 5 years this land will be worth and sell for 
$150 an acre. Owner non-resident and must sell. 
ane S. E, NEWHOUSE, 419 Frisco Bldg., St. Louis, 
or Dexter, Mo. 


N. E. KANSAS LAND 


From owner to you at one-half the price of similar 
land east. Rolling to level, rich biack soil, blue- 
grass. corn, alfalfa. Improved farms, several sizes. 
Descriptions and prices on request. BOX 312, 
Effingham, Kansas. 


For Sale at a Bargain 
%0-acre improved farm, Pawnee County, Kansas, 800 
acres in wheat this year. Will sell together or di- 
Vide. Bargain if taken at once. 

BOX 164 Independence, Iowa 


WcBURNEY’S NEW YORK FARMS 


Improved, cultivated and priced at half value, make 
Western farmers buy on sight. Come now, see, and 
bind your bargain quickly. McBURNEY & CO., 
Bastahle Block. Syracuse, New York. 


























REGON Lands. 149 acres dairy land in Ump- 
i Valley, Oregon. Conceded by U. 8. agricul- 


tural department as having best climatic conditions 
in United States. Rich soil, running water and 
Springs. 130 acres in crops. Price #50 per acre. 


Write WILL F. SMITH. Keithsburg, Ill. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lands address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, — Witimar, Minnesota 
320 ACRES IMPROVED 


1a the famous Moran Valley, Allen County, Kansas, 
or - Very low for cash, or on easy terms. View 

B m sent on application. Address owner, Lock 
OK 47, lola, Kansas. 














Please mention this paper when writing. 





natures of Nicholas Johnson and James 
Ramsey?” 

“IT have seen them many times.” 

“Would you recognize them, if I were 
to show them to you?” 

“I don’t know, sir.” 

“Oh! your memory begins to fail now, 
does it? How is it that you can not re- 
member things with which you were fa- 
miliar during a series of years, when you 
were perfectly sane, and yet can remem- 
ber things so well that happened when 
your mind was confused?” 

Mr. Benedict’s mind was getting con- 
fused again, and he began to stammer. 
Mr. Cavendish wondered that, in some 
way, Mr. Balfour did not come to the re- 
lief of his witness, but he sat perfectly 
quiet, and apparentiy unconcerned. Mr. 
Cavendish rummaged among his papers, 
and withdrew two letters. These he 
handed to the witness. ‘‘Now,” said he, 
“will the witness examine these letters, 
and tell us whether he recognizes the 
signatures as genuine?” 

Mr. Benedict took the two letters, of 
which he had already heard through Sam 
Yates, and very carefully read them. His 
quick, mechanical eye measured the 
length and every peculiarity of the signa- 
tures. He spent so much time upon them 
that even the court grew impatient. 

“Take all the time you need, witness,” 
said Mr. Balfour. 

“All day, of course, if necessary,’’ re- 
sponded Mr. Cavendish, raspingly. 

“I think these are genuine autograph 
letters, both of them,” said Mr. Benedict. 

Thank you; now please hand them 
back to me.” 

“T have special reasons for requesting 
the court to impound these letters,”’ said 
Mr. Balfour. ‘“‘They will be needed later 
again in the case.” 

“The witness will hand the letters to 
the clerk,’’ said the judge. 

Mr. Cavendish was annoyed, but acqui- 
esced gracefully. Then he took up the 
assignment, and said: ‘‘Witness, I hold 
in my hand a document signed, sealed 
and witnessed on the 4th day of May, 
1860, by which Paul Benedict conveys to 
Robert Belcher, his title to the patents, 
certified copies of which have been placed 
in evidence. I want you to examine care- 
fully your own signature, and those of 
Johnson and Ramsey. Happily, one of 
the witnesses is still living, and is ready, 
not only to swear to his own signature, 
but to yours and to those of the other 
witnesses.”’ 

Mr. Cavendish advanced and handed 
Benedict the instrument. The inventor 
opened it, looked it hurriedly through, 
and then paused at the signatures. After 
examining them long, with naked eyes, 
he drew a glass from his pocket, and 
scrutinized them with a curious, absorbed 
look, forgetful, apparently, where he was. 

“Is the witness going to sleep?’’ in- 
quired Mr. Cavendish; but he did not stir. 
Mr. Belcher drew a large handkerchief 
from his pocket, and wiped his red, per- 
spiring face. It was an awful moment to 
him. Phipps, in his seat, was as pale as 
a ghost, and sat watching his master. 

At last Mr. Benedict looked up. He 
seemed as if he had been deprived of the 
power of speech. His face was full of 
pain and fright. ‘I do not know what to 
say to this,” he said. 

“Oh, you don’t! I thought you would 
not! Still, we should like to know your 
opinion of the instrument,” said Mr. Cav- 
endish. 

“I don’t think you would like to know 
it, sir,’ said Benedict, quietly. 

“What does the witness insinuate?’ ex- 
claimed the lawyer, jumping to his feet. 
“No insinuations, sir!” 

“Insinuations are very apt to breed in- 
sinuations,”’ said the judge, quietly. ‘“‘The 
witness has manifested no disinclination 
to answer your direct questions.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Cavendish. “Is 
your signature at the foot of that as- 
signment?”’ 

“It is not, sir.” 

“Perhaps those are not the signatures 


| of the witnesses,’’ said Mr. Cavendish, 


with an angry sneer. 

“Two of them, I have no doubt, are 
forgeries,’’ responded Mr. Balfour, in an 
‘excited voice. 

Mr. Cavendish knew that it would do 
no good to manifest anger; so he laughed 
instead. Then he sat down by the side of 
Mr. Belcher, and said something to him, 
and they both laughed together. 

“That’s all,’”’ he said, nodding to the 
witness. 

“May it please the court,” said Mr. Bal- 
four, “‘we got along so well with the 
question of identity, that, with the leave 
of the defendant’s counsel, I propose, in 
order to save the time of the court, that 
we push our inquiries directly into the 
validity of this assignment. This is the 
essential question, and the defendant has 
only to establish the validity of the in- 
strument to bring the case to an end at 
once. This done, the suit will be aban- 
doned.”’ 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Cavendish. rising. 
“T agree to the scheme with the single 
provision, on behalf of the defendant, 
that he shall not be debarred from his 
pleading a denial of profits, in any event.” 

‘“‘Agreed,”’ said Mr. Balfour. 

“Very well,” said Mr, Cavendish. ‘I 





shall call Cornelius Phipps, the only sur- 
viving witness of the assignment.” 

But Cornelius Phipps did not appear 
when he was called. <A second call pro- 
duced the same result. He was not in 
the house. He was sought for in every 
possible retreat about the house, but he 
could not be found. Cornelius Phipps had 
mysteriously disappeared. 

After consulting Mr. Belcher, Mr. Cav- 
endish announced that the witness who 
had been called was essential at the pres- 
ent stage of the case. He thought it pos- 
sible that in the long confinement of’ the 
court room, Phipps had become suddenly 
ill, and gone home. He hoped, for the 
honor of the plaintiff in the: case, that 
nothing worse had happened, and sug- 
gested that the court adjourn until the 
following day. 

And the court adjourned, amid tumult- 
uous whispering. Mr. Belcher was ap- 
parently oblivious of the fact, and sat 
and stared, until touched upon the shoul- 
der by his counsel, when he rose and 
walked out upon a world and into an at- 
mosphere that had never before seemed 
so strange and unreal. 


(To be continued next week) 





lowa Weather and Crop 
ulletin 


For the week ending June 7, 1914, Des 
Moines, Iowa.—The week was hot, and 
up to Thursday night very dry. The av- 
erage temperature was about six degrees 
above the normal and the daily readings 
were the highest recorded this season. 
Showers were frequent over the larger 
part of the state during the last three 
days, and the rainfall was excessive in 
some localities, especially in the east- 
central and northwestern counties. Fol- 
lowing are some of the ‘greatest amounts 
reported: Wright county, 6.61 inches; 
Marshall, 5.18: Osceola, 4.97; Dickinson, 
4.17; Linn, 4.63; Blackhawk, 4.53, and 
Scott, 4.88 inches. The rainfall was prac- 
tically nil over the south-central coun- 
ties, and within this area all crops, ex- 
cept corn, suffered from lack of moisture 
and stock water is getting scarce. Over 
the balance of the state, all crops are in 
fine condition, and were greatly improved 
by the timely rains. The week as a whole 
Was exceptionally favorable for farm 
work and the growth of vegetation, but 
considerable damage was done in the 
area of heaviest rainfall by floods and 
soil erosion. Some damage also resulted 
from wind squalls, hail and lightning. 
Probably the most destructive storm of 
the week occurred in the northern part 
of O’Brien county on Friday night. Con- 
siderable alfalfa was put up during the 
week in the best of condition, and some 
clover will be cut during the coming week. 
Following is a summary showing con- 
dition of crops on June ist, as compared 
with the average of past years on that 
date: Corn, 101 per cent; oats, 99; spring 
wheat, 98; winter wheat, 96; barley, 95; 
rye, 97: flax, 96; potatoes, 99; tame hay, 
92; wild hay, 95; pastures, 97 alfalfa, 
101 apples, 56; plums, 75; peaches (south- 
ern Iowa), 84: grapes, 92; strawberries, 
90; raspberries, 89; blackberries, 91; 
cherries, 87.—Geo. M. Chappel, Section 
Director. 

For the corresponding week last year 
the weather was ideal for farm work and 
the growth of vegetation, the average 
temperature being about normal, but the 
rainfall less than the average. Most of 
the corn had been planted, and much of 
it given its first cultivation. Some low 
land was too wet for planting, but late 
plantings were coming good. Small grain 
seemed to be making too rank a growth 
for heavy yields Pastures were in ex- 
cellent condition, and a heavy hay crop 
was assured. Small fruits were promis- 
ing. In many sections plums did not set 
well. 





How He Sold His Alfaifa.—J. B. Dyatt, 
of Sherman county, Kansas, raised about 
1,200 tons of choice alfalfa last year, al- 
though it was so dry corn and other crops 
failed. Arrangements were made with 
feeders who lived in other parts of the 
state, and they shipped in 1,000 head of 
steers to be fed through the winter. The 
alfalfa fed was sold at a fixed price per 
ton, and this spring the total feeding bill 
amounted to $11,509, when the steers were 
loaded up and shipped back to Salina 
county. These steers were fed in addi- 
tion to the stock owned by Mr. Dyatt. He 
went to that county and kept buying land 
until he has about 11,000 acres in all. 
He has kept planting alfalfa and buiiding 
barns and shelter sheds for stock feeding. 





Kansas Girl Wins Road Essay Prize.— 
In competition with 5,000 children all over 
the United States, Amy Coon, of Chero- 
kee county, Kansas, was awarded high- 
est honors for writing an essay on the 
maintenance and repair of dirt roads. The 
prize was a gold medal offered by Logan 
Walter Page, director of the Office of 
Public Roads, for the purpose of creating 
an interest in better roads among the 
school children of the United States. En- 
gineers acted as judges. The essay was 
prepared in such a concise, practical way 





that the Amrerican Highway Association 
decided to send the young authority, with 
all expenses paid, to the American Road 
Congrss, which meets at Atlanta, Ga., 
early in November of this year. Her 
essay will be read to the delegates to 
this convention, and Miss Coon treated 
as an honored guest. 





Find Corn Cob Rot in Kansas.—The 
corn cob rot has been discovered in 
Kansas by L. E. Melchers, plant pathol- 
ogist of the experiment station. This 
disease was first discovered in this coun- 
try two years ago, and has done con- 
siderable damage. It does not seem to 
injure the corn for feeding purposes, but 
attacks only the cob, making it awkward 
for shelling purposes. The disease 
spreads from ear to ear when corn is 
in storage, the first indication of its 
presnce being soft, pliable ears. It was 
first found in Ohio, in 1912. Warm, dry 
conditions are said to be favorable for 
its development. 


American Galloway Breeders’ Associa- 
tion.— Bulletin No. 1 of a historical se- 
ries to. be published by the American 
Galloway Breeders’ Association has been 
issued. This little booklet gives some 
valuable papers on the history of this 
breed of cattle. The secretary's report 
shows much activity in registration. An 
increase of 11 per cetn was made during 
1913, and 1914 promises to be a record- 
breaker. For the four month period end- 
ing April 30th ‘there was an increased 
registration of 68 per cent over the cor- 
responding period last year. The mem- 
bership increase was 150 per cent. R. 
W. Brown, of Carrollton, Mo., secretary 
of the association, will be glad to send 
the bulletin referred to to anyone inter- 
ested. 

The Argentine Corn Crop.—An official 
estimate by the Argentine government of 
the corn crop for 1914 is a little less than 
309,000,009 bushels, or about the same 
as the Iowa crop last year. The prob- 
able exports are estimated at a little 
over 200,000,000 bushels, which .is the 
greatest in the history of the country. 
The exports from Argentina up to May 
were less than they were a'year ago, due 
to the bad condition of roads on account 
of the heavy rains. Tt is probable that 
the next six months will see a large im- 
portation of Argentine corn into the 
United States. It has been a splendid 
thing for the Argentine farmers that 
their corn crop turned out so well, for 
their wheat, flax and oats crops were 
all much poorer than @ year ago. 








Nebraska Serum Regulations.—An wun- 
canceled United States veterinary license 
must be held by every person, firm or 
corporation selling hog cholera serum in 
Nebraska after July 1, 1914. This applies 
to those holding serum which has been 
tested and found of efficient potency as 
provided by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. These tests are in charge of the 
Live tSock Sanitary Board, and will be 
made at the expense of the producer. No 
charge will be made for the official des- 
ignated to conduct the test. All con- 
tainers must bear labels showing the 
serum has been tested and approved. The 
tests will be made at South Omaha. The 
sanitary board issued a request to the 
governor that he appoint Dr. J. C. Bow- 
man as a veterinary inspector to assist 
the Bureau of Animal Industry in its 
campaign to eradicate hog cholera in 
Johnson and Gage counties. 

Advertising Among the Chinese.—One 
of the June consular reports gives an ac- 
count of advertising used by American 
firms in China. Several years ago there 
were practically no newspapers in China, 
but now there are over 400. Only one 
out of every fifty Chinamen can read, 
but there are others who evidently look 
through the newspapers. It is a custom 
in China to pass the newspaper from 
family to family. The kind of advertis- 
ing which seems to give the most success 
is the kind which plays up the picture or 
trade-mark of the article, and has little 
or no reading matter. It has been found 
that posters and calendars appeal greatly 
to the Chinese, especially if they be bril- 
liantly colored. They have in China a 
different idea about combining colors than 
we have, and combinations which seem 
artistic to us displease the Chinese. In 
the larger cities of China they have 
adopted the electric sign display system 
as a means of advertising. Always, how- 
ever, the object is to advertise the ar- 
ticle by pictures or trade-marks, and not 
by words. 


Disabled Owner MatSel 
284 Acres, Equipped, $3500 


Disabled owner wants to close out at once; remark- 
able opportanity for a hustler; broad fertile fielda, 
immense crops; passure for 30 to 45 head; valuable 
wood and timber, choice fruit; close to lake. on state 
road to market town: 7-room house, 3 big barns, 
other bulldings: 5 cows, 2 pigs, hens, hay fn barn, 
tools and furniture included !f taken now and only 
$1200 cash needed; full details and location, page 2, 
“Strout’s Farm Catalogue 37,” just out, copy free. 
E. A, Strout Farm Agency, Station 2687, Union Bank 
Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Before You Buy a Farm 


Write WOUNG & MILLER, Octwein, Iowa 
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SANITATION 


would have saved a great many 
of the 7,420,912 hogs valued 
at $59,455, 700.00 lost in 
United States during 1913 from 


HOG CHOLERA 


You can make your hog 
pens sanitary if you use 


KRESO DIP No. 1 


The Standardized, Reliable 
Dip and Disinfectant. 











We will send you free a booklet on the 
treatment of mange, eczema or pitch 
mange, arthritis, sore mouth, etc. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to build a ~ | wallow, which will 
keep hogs clean and healthy. 

We will send you free a booklet on 
how to keep your hogs free from lice and 
parasites and disease. 


Write for them—they are free. 





KRESO DIP No. 1 has been used at 
the large state fairs in the United States 
for the last ten years to prevent the 
spread of contagious disease. It has done 
it, and KRESO DIP No. 1 will do the 
same for you on the farm. 


KRESO DIP No. 1 is Easy to Use—Reli- 
able—For Sale by All Druggists— 
Effective—Not Expensive. 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Dep't Animal Industry. DETROIT, MICH. 

















© matter how old the blemish, a 
how lame the horse, or how many do 
have tried and failed, use 


Fleming’s 
Spavin and Ringbone Paste 


Use it under our guarantee—your money 


refunded if it doesn't make the horse 
gosound. Most cases cured by a single 46- 
minute application—occasionally two re- 
uired. Cures Bone Spavin, Ringbone and 
idebone, new and old cases alike. Not used 
on splint, curb or soft bunches. Write for 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best book on blemishes, and we send it 
free. Read it before \ou treat any kind of 
Jameness in horses. 192 pages, 69 illustra- 
tions, durably bound in leatherette. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, (2) 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL 


BL ACK LOSSES SURELY PREVENTED 
by Cutter’s Bilackleg Pills. Low- 
—.. =~ sh, reliable; — ~ 














stockmen, becaus 
hate my " where other vaccines fail. 
Write for booklet and testimonials. 
10-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills $1. 
50-dose pkge. Blackleg Pills 4.00 
Cutter’s Blackleg Pill injector 1.50 
Discounts: 250 doses, 10 p. ct.; 500 doses, 20 p. ct. 
Use any injector, but Cutter’s simplest and strongest 
Every package dated, unused pills exchangeable for 
fresh after date on package. Do not use old vaccine (ours 
or any other). as it affords less protection than fresh 
Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtainable, order direct. 
Send check or M. O., we pay charges and ship promptly. 
The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Cal., or Chicago, fil. 
NOW—While Working 
Ld and sweating. It penetrates both bone 
and tissue— reaching the cause—and 
cures without blistering or loss of hair, 
A signed Gaarantee Contract to 
- ~ return meney if remedy fails on 
Ringbone—Thoropin—SPAVIN—and ALL 
—Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof and Ten- 
don Disease, But write. BOOK, Sample 
Contract and Advice—ALL FREE (to 
§ Horse Owners and Managers). Address, 
“4 TROY CHEMICAL CO., 8 Commerce Ave. 
Trade Mark Registered Binchamton, N. Y. 
Drenats everywhere sell Save-The-Horse WITH CON- 
or we send so cene Uy Eaves Parcel Post or Express paid. 





Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO“ Sere” 


MOON BLINDNESS 
(Opthalmia) Cataract and Conjunc- 
tivitis, Shying horses all suffer 
Srom diseased eyes. 

“Visio” will convince any horse owner that it 
is the best remedy for defects of the eye, irre- 
spective of the length of time the animal has 
afflicted. Nomatterhow many doctors have triedand 
failed.,uso Visio” under our money back guarantee. 

$2.00 per -<—g postpaid on receipt of — 
2458 Calumet Avenue, Chi 
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Our Weekly Market Letter 


June 8, 1914.—Most of the 
firmness than wheat, 


Chicago, time 


corn shows greater 


for the fine, big winter wheat crop is dis- 


couraging efforts of the bulls to bring 


about advances in prices, while country 
offerings of corn have been light as a 
rule. Oats follow the lead of corn, al- 
though future deliveries of corn sell much 
higher than a year ago, with September 
new corn about 9 cents higher, while Sep- 
tember oats sell near the prices of last 
June. Recent sales of wheat futures have 


been about 6 cents 


the market 


lower than a year ago, 
weakening because of the 


good crop news in the southwest and the 
promise of a good spring wheat yield. 
Crop Expert Snow estimates the winter 
wheat crop at 641,060,000 bushe's. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
reports 45,000,000 bushels of wheat fed on 
farms this season, against a normal of 
5,609,000 bushels, because of the south- 
western corn crop shortage. Timothy 
seed sells at $23.25 to $5 per 100 pounds, 


clover seed at $8 to $12.50 per 100 pounds, 
and flaxseed at $1.56% to $1.60%, per 
bushel. Old potatoes are selling at 80 to 
88 cents a bushel, and new at $1.30 to 
$1.50 a bushel. Prime eggs bring 18 to 
1814 cents a dozen, with extras at 211% 


cents for fillers and 22% cents for car- 
tons. Butter goes at 20 to 261% cents a 
pound, with extras to grocers at 27% 


cents for tubs and 28% cents for prints, 
packing stock bringing 17 to 18 cents. 


Cattle receipts in the six principal mar- 
kets for the first five months of 1914 ran 
265,000 head below such receipts for the 
same months last year, the shortage be- 
ing partly offset by receipts of Argentine 
beef in the east that equaled 82,750 cat- 
tle. Because of the cattle shortage, prices 
are much higher than in former years, 
despite the restrirted consumption of 
beef everywhere on account of its ex- 
treme dearness. ISastern sections are 
still marketing a good many cattle from 
their home territory, and this means 
smaller purchases of beef cattle in Chi- 
cago for shipment eastward. Demand 
for stockers comes mainly from Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio, and every time that 
prices go up, the call falls off, stockmen 
being afraid that future prices for fin- 
ished beeves will not warrant paying 
high figures now. At the highest time 
in May, the choicer class of little stock 
steer calves sold for $8.59 to $8.85 per 
1600 pounds, breaking all former records. 
The top for prime heavy beeves in May 
was $9.60, but hot weather has _ spoiled 
the sale of such cattle, and they have 
sold off sharply, with fat yearlings the 
favorites. 

In spite of very light receipts of cattle 
last week, prices suffered further moder- 
ate reductions, with the bulk of the beef 
steers taken at $8 to $9, and prime to 
fancy lots at $9 to $9.25. Inferior to 
pretty fair light weights brought $7.25 
to $8.25, while medium grade steers sold 
at $8.30 and upward, and good fat steers 
at $8.65 and = over. Numerous lots of 
steer and heifer yearlings mixed brought 
$8 to $9, with good to prime yearling 
steers selling at $8.60 to $9.15. Butcher- 
ing cows and heifers were good sellers 
at $5.15 to $8.75, cutters going at $4.60 
to $5.10, canners at $3.50 to $4.55, and 
bulls at $5.40 to $7.90. Calves sold at 
$5 to $9 for inferior to prime heavy lots 
and at $9.25 to $10.25 for the best light 
vealers, some going as low as_ $8.50. 
Stockers and feeders were fairly active 
at their recent sharp decline in prices, 
buyers paying $6 to $8.35, with the best 
heavy feeders at $8.10. Stock cows and 
heiferg brought $5.40 to $7.50. Milk cows 
sold at $60 to $85 each, backward spring- 
ers being wanted. 

Hogs look cheap to owners who recall 
that at the high time earlier this year 
the better class brought $8.75 to $9 per 
190 pounds, vet they are still bringing 
much better prices than in former years, 


with the exceptions of 1910 and 1913, the 


supply in 1910 having been abnormally 
small. May receipts in the leading mar- 
kets ran much short of a year ago in 
numbers, and receipts in eleven markets 
for the first five months of 1914 were 478,- 
000 hogs short of the like period last 
year, and 1,687,000 less than for the same 


two years ago. Such a showing 
make many owners of growing 
higher prices later on, and 
that last year top 

reached $9 in June, $9.6214 in 
July, $9.49 in August, and $9.65 in Sep- 
tember, with lower prices in later months 
—leaving the December top $8.15. Hogs 
marketed average well in quality, the 
recent average weight having risen to 


months 
tends to 
hogs look for 
the fact is recalled 
prices $ 


237 pounds. Frsh pork is having a small- 
er sale since the weather turned hot, and 
high prices check consumption of provi- 
sions, although stocks in Chicago ware- 
houses are declining, being reported as 
footing up 107,997,267 pounds June Ist, 
comparing with 115,190,895 pounds a 


108,783,521 
main obstacle to put- 
the high prices of 


month earlier and pounds a 
year earlier. The 
ting hogs higher is 
cured hog products. However, the great- 
ly reduced receipts last week as com- 
pared with the preceding week and a 
year ago brought about a reaction, and 
hog prices were advanced to $7.90 to $8.35 
for rough heavy packers to prime light 
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5,918,098 


Gallons Polarine 
Sold Last Year 


1,536,232 
Gallons More 
Than in 1912 





The constantly in- 
creasing use of 
POLARINE by thou- 
sands of motorists is 

evidence of its lubricating efficiency. 


It affords perfect lubrication to all makes and types of 
motor cars, motor trucks, motorcycles and motor boats. 
NE maintains the correct lubricating body at any 
motor specd or temperaiure. 
POLARINE remains liquid at zero. 
from all other motor oils, in that it lubricates pertectly at 
extremes of temperature. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
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$7.15 to $7.90. Top hogs si 
higher than at the close of t 
week. 

Sheep and lambs have had 
after declines in prices, with 
er recipts than several 
good demand most of the 
have been pretty closely 
as yet the offerings of 
lambs are greatly 
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(AN INDIANA CORPORATION) 
| Makers of Lubricating Oils for Leading Engineering and Industrial Works of the World 
Jacob E. Dec 's Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 
Jacob E. Decker & Son’s Anti-Hog Cholera Serum 
Producers of HIGH POTENT SERUM Made in Accordance with Government Intra-Venous Methed 
MASON CITY, IOWA 
| and medium shipping lots, with pigs at 
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shipments of Colorado 
|; brought $9.60 per 160 pounds, the highest 
price recorded since May, 1912, these be- 
| ing about the last of the season. Aside 
| from these belated Colorado lambs, ev- | 
| erything has come to market clipped. Not Y | M i}... \ 
| only are the receipts of live muttons eS. ean 
small in volume, but many lots are When | Say You Don't 
grassy or thin in flesh and sell much , \ 
below prices paid for well fattened stock. Need Cash to Buy From Me. 
| Heavy weights are bad sellers, now that n set the pace. in prove my confl- 
| hot weather is here, and heavy ewes dence in Galloway ot sees Sree 
have had a big drop in prices. Late re- in'gure to puit you. when" Race eet a 
| ports from Montana are that scarcely a gther fares ‘eauipment trom 
; +) equipment Sea ae eee factory eo 
| third as many aged sheep will be mar- ‘arm prices op agg la Pay leter. 
| keted as last year. Figured on a per- g H. P. $99.50 
centage basis, there is a good lamb crop, zine ‘bargains 
but ewes are short. Late sales were 
made of spring lambs at $7 to $9.75 per 
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100 pounds, a very few b 
Clipped stock sold as follows: 


to $8.60: wethers, 5.75 to 


$3.50 to $5.25; bucks, $3 to §$ 5 Cream Separator Bargain 

Horses were in larger supply last week Gears run in continuous bath of oil. 

cea a , works better than any other. 

than the trade needed, and prices were cel el js separator 0 = 50 000 days 
more or less lower for animals that did “ 
not grade well. Farm workers were very GALLOWAY” S$ 5 NEW: oe Pi -- 
hard to sell, afld a very good kind of PLANS 3. Allcash. 2 ban x 
gelding could be purchased for $125. 7 repeat | 


Small chunks of about 1 





salable at $185 to $195, with heavier ones eres send you my big free, catalog. 
going at $200 to $250, the latter class | wn Gee a amcane aie 
weighing around 1,500 pounds. An ex- | 09> Galloway Sta, Waterioc, lowagg 
ceptionaliy prime pair of heavy chest- | 
nuts brought $650. Ww. | 
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Then why not save your 
hogs from Cholera! 
You can thus avoid heavy losses! 


De Vaux 
Cholera Antitoxin 


cures sick hogs and immures 
healthy ones. It is theonly suc- 
cessful Hog Cholera remcdy 






lelay. Write 


Free, with simple instructions and letters 
from farmers showing wonderful results. Address | 
GE VAUX ANTITOXIN CO.. 752 E. Stst St. 










Not an experiment. Successful for 
SPECIAL OFFER—Complete Outfit, 
perenre and enough Antitoxin to immune 30 

€15.00. Don’t d NOW 





For U. S. Meat Ir 
spectors: U.S, Qual 
eatine Service; U. 
S. Field Service; as 
U.S. Army S. Army Veterinarians, etc etc. Graduates are 
itions. Fine 
sful Practice. 
Our College under U. S. Government Supervision. 
Established 22 years, Thoroughly equipped. Facuk 


' ty of 16instructors. Write for lars. 
INDIANA VETERINARY COLLEGE 
25 N. Da Indianapolis, Indiass 
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Imperial Cars 


Beautiful stream line automobiles 
built to give lasting service. 
est quality—lowest prices. 


Jackson, Mich. | 
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[cROP NOTES 


short reports on Crop Conditions are invited from 
ir rons of our territory. .If your county is not 
. send ina brief summary of local conditions. 
ard reports are sufficient. AJ} such reports 
he mailed to reach Des Moines by Monday 
- at the latest, in order to be in time for the 





t issue 

ay following county and state designate the 
the state from which the report comes. (n) 
northern part; (c) the central; (sw) the 











south ester, etc. 
IOWA. 

Polk County, (c) Iowa, June 5th.—All 
farm crops doing fine. Rain badly need- 
ed, \Vinter wheat headed out. Straw 
and heads short. Strawberries a short 
er’ Cherries falling off. Plums scarce. 
Earls potatoes look fine, but the potatd 
pug is very plentiful. Farmers spraying 
with Paris green. Hay short crop.—A. 
W. Rice 

Green County, (c) Iowa, June 5th.—An- 
other fine shower last night and this 
morning. Most of corn cultivated once, 
and a good deal of it being crossed. Grass 
and pastures fine. Oats about knee high. 
Corn 62 cents, oats 35 cents. Lots of 
puilding being done this spring.—R. G. 
Sutton 

Sac County, (nw) Iowa, June 5th.-- 
Weather very dry and windy. Pastures 
good Meadows making slow’ growth. 
Crops all looking good, but need rain. 


Corn making slow progress. Too much 
cool weather; have had very few warm 
days. Pig crop good, but hurt some by 
cholera. Corn, 62 cents; oats, 34 cents. 
Not many cattle and hogs on feed.—Wm. 
G. Pfeiffer. 

Wapello County, (se) Iowa, June 5th.— 


We are needing a good rain. Corn is 
growing fine. Most of it is being plowed 
the second time. Pastures need a good 
rain to freshen them up.—Ivan Fuller. 


Muscatine County, (se) lowa, June 4.— 
Only 2.06 inches of rain since April 1st, 
compared to 7.25 for the same time last 
year. Corn fine; good stand, good color, 
clean, and ten days ahead of same date 
last vear. Small grain looks well, but is 
very short and heading very early. Clover 


fine but short. Timothy a failure, and 
pastures very short. Pigs unusually nu- 
merous, healthy and strong thus far. 
Sadiy in need of soaking rains.—E. A. 
Allbee 


Benton County, (we) Iowa, June 6th.-— 
We had a three-inech rain the night of 
the ith, which was needed quite badly. 
Crops are all looking fine. Corn is be- 
ing cultivated the second time. Pretty 
good pig crop, but some cases of cholera 
reported. Fruit will be scarce on account 
of scarcity of bloom.—Chas. H. Goodell. 

Dubuque County, (ne) Iowa, June 5th. 
—We were enjoying some excellent corn 
weather the past two weks. Had a good 
shower the 4th, which was badly needed. 
Most farmers are through their corn for 


the first time. Crops are looking good. 
New seeding is coming on fine.—N. F. 
Roth. 


(sw) Iowa, June 5th.— 
Lots of corn on 


Taylor County, 
Early corn looks fine. 


Wheat ground not up yet. Very dry. 
Meadows short; also wheat and oats. 
Wheat headed out. We need rain and a 
lot of it. Wels and ponds getting very 


low. Corn fields clean except for milk- 
weeds, and they are bad this year. Hogs 
doing well; also lambs, calves and colts. 
Pastures very dry. Lots of chickens, and 
they are looking fine. Hay will be a light 
crop. Alaflfa looks fine. Lots of silos to 
be built here this summer. Wheat will 
be very short: oats also; lots of wheat 
plowed up on account of Hessian fly.— 
Joe T. Dowell. 

Wright County ,(ne) Iowa, June 6th.— 
Corn good stand: plowed over first time; 
two weeks ahead of other years. Oats 
look good. Pastures extra good. Plenty 
of rain. Everything looks promising. Hay 
Will be a little short on account of dry 
May.—J. W. Allen. 

Franklin County, (nc) Iowa, June 6th.— 
The month of May was unusually favor- 


able for preparing the fields and planting 
cori Corn planting was finished two 
Weeks earlier than last year. Corn is 


generally a good stand, and one-half of 
it has been cultivated the first time. Un- 


Usually warm weather has caused corn to 
Show the greatest growth seen this early 
in the season for many years. Hay and 
Oats prospect fair. Pig crop about an av- 
erage. Some beginning to wean and vac- 
Cinate pigs. Temperature 94 degrees in 


the shade on June 4th. Rainfall night of 
June 4th about one and a half inches, 
and as much more the night of the 5th.— 
J. T. Thorp. 


Har cock County, (nc) Iowa, June 6th.— 
Hal some very hard rains the 4th and 
®th. with some hail. Corn a perfect stand. 


Grass and pastures in fine shape. Cattle 
doing well, Oats look as if they would be 
too rank and would lodge if present wet 
Weather continues. Colt crop is good; 
Very little sickness as compared with 


other years. Quack grass is a terrible 
Pest in this part of the country; some 
Corn fields are a solid mass of it.—David 
raser, 


Dallas County, (sc) Iowa, June 6th.— 
advantage has been taken of the 





excellent weed killing weather during the 
past week. Only one light rain. Much 
more needed. Grass has dried in some 
exposed places. No crops suffering yet, 
but water supplies are failing and subsoil 
is dry. Hay crop will be very light. All 
stock doing well.—Victor Felter. 

Ringgold County, (sc) Iowa, June 5th.— 
Very dry and windy: regular Kansas 
weather. 
dried up. Corn doing fairly well. Hessian 
fly is destroying nearly every patch of 
wheat. Many have plowed up and plant- 
ed corn. Some are pasturing, and many 
are undecide what to do. Hogs seem 
scarce yet. Seven loads of hogs have 
gone from Mt. Ayr in one week, and two 
loads of cattle. Most all stock doing 
well.—W. C. Kimball. 

Wapello County, (sc) Iowa, June 5th.— 
We are still having very dry weather in 
these parts; only a trace of rain for two 
weeks, but still everything is looking 
fine. Corn never looked better at this 
time of year. Clover will soon be ready 
to harvest. Timothy heading very short. 
Unless rain comes soon the hay crop will 


be very short. Wheat short, but well 
headed, with no insects bothedjng it. 
Stock of all kinds looking well. The wo- 


men folks are raising lots of chickens. 
Eggs 16 cents, butter 15 cents, butter-fat 
20 cents at house, hogs $7.60 per cwt. 
Cloudy this morning, with wind in the 
southeast; looks like it mfight rain.— 
S. L. Cohagan. 

Hardin County, (c) Iowa, June 6th.— 
We are having fine growing weather. 
All crops and pastures are looking fine. 
Corn mostly all plowed over the first 
time. Hay prospect is good for a heavy 
crop. Apple crop will be light. Plums 
will be a big crop. Have had ten inches 
of rainfall in the last ten days. All stock 
doing fine. Some farmers are losing 
their pigs.—T. A. Martin. 

Lucas County, (sc) Iowa, June 6th.— 
The week has been one of intense heat 
and continuous sunshine; rainfall for the 
last forty days only .77 of an inch. All 
vegetation withering, and the soil is al- 
most devoid of moisture. Oats heading 
out, and much of it not a foot high. Max- 
imum temperature, 95 degrees.—C. C, 
Burr. 

Clinton County, (ec) Towa, June 5th.— 
Drouth broken last night by a heavy rain 
—some damage to corn by washing. Hay 
and pastures. short. Everything else 
looks good, except the straw will be 
short. Cattle are looking good. Have 
not heard of any hog cholera around 
here. Everything delayed on account of 
washing out.—F. E. Clarkson. 

Cheroke County, (nw) Iowa, June 6th. 
—Heavy rains May 234, June 4th and 
5th; more today. Corn about half plowed. 
Stand is better than for years. Oats 
making rank growth. Potatoes and pas- 
tures doing fine. Cattle in good condi- 
tion. A fair crop of colts. Pig crop be- 
low average of former years. Some have 
been dying this spring. Some vaccinat- 
ing done.—H. Kolpin. 

ILLINOIS. 


Warren County, (we) Ill, June 5th.— 
Very dry in this locality. Showers around 
us. Corn good stand and looking well. 
Wheat headed; looks well. Pastures get- 
ting short and hay will be very light. 
Oats look well, but need rain. All live 
stock doing well, but that on pasture will 
soon begin to decline as pastures are full. 
—R. L. Kidder. 

Whiteside County, (nw) Ill, June 3d.— 
Corn is doing finely; nearly all plowed 
over; generally clean and a good stand. 
Quite a bit of winter wheat plowed up 
and put in corn on account of Hessian fly. 
Cattle mostly all shipped out that were 
on feed. Pastures are good. Hay is go- 
ing to be light. Oats are looking good. 
Rain is much needed.—J. S. Johnson. 

Wabash County, (se) Ill, June 2d.— 
Very dry. Wheat is looking fine. Oats 
almost a complete failure. Corn plantinc 
not completed. Ground is cloddy. What 
corn is planted is a poor stand. No mea- 
dows. Spring seeding of clover dying. 
Pastures are short except blue grass. Not 
many cattle; no sheep; very few spring 
colts; pig crop short; no disease among 
hogs.—C. E. Courter. 

Bureau County, (nw) IIL, May 30th.— 
Crops look fine; need rain for corn and 
pastures. Some corn replanted. Clover 
looking good. Some alfalfa will be cut 
this week. Corn plowing the order of the 
day. Soil in fine condition. Some corn 
being marketed at 66 cents.—Sheridan 
Flaherty. 

Pike County, (we) IIL, June 5th.— 
Wheat promises bettter crop than two 
weeks ago. Looks like more than haif 
a crop. No rainfall of consequence since 
latter part of April. Corn that was 
planted in well prepared ground and is 
tilled well is looking fine: mostly this 
kind. Some poor and a bad stand. Pas- 
tures failing; meadows very short. Po- 
tatoes need rain. Harvesting will begin 
next week.—L. M. Smith. 

Hardin County, (sc) Ill, June 5th— 
We have had very little rain since April. 
Ground much drier than at this time last 
year. The spar mines in this county 
(the largest in the world) have shut 
down, and laborers offer to work on the 
farms for 50 cents a day. Farmers dis- 
satisfied with free trade. Value of farm 
products down; groceries up; eggs, 15 





Oats, wheat and pastures badly * 





cents, butter 16 cents, hens 12 cents.— 
Chas. F. Volkert. 

(McLean County, (c) IL, June 6th.— 
This immediate locality ‘is experiencing 
a severe drouth. Oats and grass need- 
ing rain. Ground badly cracked open in 
oat fields. Corn looking good; corn fields 
plowed for the first time. Not a great 
deal of did corn left in this territory. 
Yellow cern 67% cents, oats 37% cents. 
Farmers will hold on to old corn till we 
get generous rains. The oat crop is no 
doubt hurt some now, but if we get 
rains soon with favorable weather, we 
may get a fair crop. There has been 
quite a free after-planting movement of 
corn at 65 cents.—_W. H. Boies. 

Jefferson County, (se) Ill, June 5th.— 
We haven’t had a rain here since May 
6th. Everything is suffering for rain. 
About half of the corn to plant yet, and 
the ground is so dry it will not sprout. 
Pastures dried up. It is a tough looking 
country.—Albert Lemaster. 

Rock Island County, (nw) itll, June 
6th.—Hay crop very short, not over one- 
half crop. Corn looking good; about all 
plowed once. Oats looking good. Pig 
crop up to average. <A good rain this 
morning, first in four weeks, which was 


badly needed for pasture and oats.— 
Marion L. Pearson. 
MISSOURI. 


Harrison County, (nc) Mo., June 5th.— 
Weather warm. Corn doing nicely. Lo- 
cal showers. We had one and a half 
inches of rain the 3lst of May, over a 
strip of six or eight miles. Meadows 
turning brown, Hay crop will be light. 
Fruit crop light. Fly still damaging the 
wheat. Hogs, $7.75; lambs, $7; sheep, $4. 
—S. Meredith. 

De Kalb County, (nw) Mo., June 6th.— 
Not much rain for two months. Alfalfa 
first cutting good crop. Pastures and 
meadows short. Corn doing very nicely. 
Wheat very good; some flies; not much 
damage. Very hot the last few days; 90 
to 93 in the shade. Cherries plentiful. 
Strawberries cut short on account of dry 
weather.—John S, Loffel. 

Jasper County, (sw) Mo., June 5th.— 
Hheat harvest begins the 8th. A large 
yield is profnised in the entire county. 
Oats looking very good, The army worms 
are very plentiful; looks at present as 
though the injury to corn would be of a 
permanent nature. Meadows have im- 
proved some. Weather dry for the past 
week or ten days. Nothing suffering on 
account of drouth.—H. G. Baker. 

Jackson County, (we) Mo., June 5th.— 
Need rain. Hessian fly is troubling some 
of the wheat. Army worms on the al- 
falfa, but not doing much arm. Bugs 
are eating the potatoes. Very good fruit 


crop. Good stand of corn in most of the 
fields. Hay is good, but a few weeds 
are in it. Market prices are: Oats 45 


cents, corn 75 cents, eggs 17 cents, but- 
ter 25 cents.—Isaa¢ Walmer. 

Bates County, (we) oM., June 5th.— 
Wheat best ever. Oats fine. Pastures 
and meadows very poor. Army worm de- 
stroying all kinds of tame grass. Wheat 
harvest will commence about the 15th. 
Cattle scarce; none being fed. Spring 
pigs are good litters, but breeding sows 
are far below the usual number.—J. C. 
Biggs. : 

Holt County, (nw) Mo., June 6th.— 
Corn nearly all worked over once, and 
some twice. Oats look fine. Wheat bad- 
ly damaged in the Missouri river bot- 
toms. No rain to wet the ground since 
April 28th. Pastures, hay meadows, po- 
tatoes and gardens need rain badly. Al- 
falfa a good crop, and was saved in fine 
shape.—J. A. Milne. 

NEBRASKA. 


Lancaster County, (se) Neb., June 6. 
—Heavy rains last two weeks. Much al- 
falfa damaged. Corn a good stand, and 
some cultivated. Wheat headed, and 
condition 90. Zarly oats are heading. 


Ground too wet to work, and plenty of 4 


moisture for second crop of alfa!fa.—L. 
A. Rogers. 
KANSAS. 


Coffey County, (ec) Kan., June 5th.— 
Weather dry and windy. Corn plowing 
and haying alfalfa the order of the day. 
Oats are coming out well since the two- 
inch rain of May 2ist. Ground in good 
condition.. Some flax in bloom. Clover 
hay crop will be short. All kinds of grain 
selling high.—L. H. Beard. 

Bourbon County, (se) Kan., June 5th. 
—Ground dry in south part, needing rain. 
Oats fair. Flax not so good. Corn plow- 
ing in full swing. Late crops about all 
planted. Meadows fair. Pastures short. 
—E. E. Ater. 

Franklin County, (ec) Kan., June 5th. 
—No rain as yet. Several hauling water. 
Wells and cisterns getting low. Chinch 
bugs are hatching out by the million. 
Have taken a piece of fetereta for the 
writer, and several fields of oats have 





been cleaned up by the miserable pest. 
The army worm has also appeared in 
many fields, and they are trying to clean 


things up before the chinch bugs get 
there. So you see we are having our 
share of ‘“‘good luck” as well as our 


neighbors over in Missouri.—F. D. Ever- 
ingham, 
OHIO, 

Preble County, (we) Ohio, June ist.— 
Has been a backward spring here. Corn 
about all in; doing fine where the seed 
bed was good. Wheat looked fine in the 
spring, but is too dry now. Very warm 


the last week. Not much tobacco out 
yet. Not much cats sown.—H, E. W. 
MINNESOTA, 
Polk County, (nw) Minn., June 5th.— 


We have had fine rains every week. Seed- 
ing mostly done. Small grain looking 
good. Corn ccming up; a good acreage 
of corn this year. Some planting pota- 
toes vet to be done. Some flax up and 
more to be seeded. Land values are go- 
ing up in the Red River valley, with a 
good prospect for crops this yvear.—L. E. 
Olson, 


Redwood County, (sw) Minn., June 5.— 
Cloudy, unsettled weather. Rye is head- 
ing out. Potatoes are budded ready to 
bloom. Truck patches are looking tine. 
Good show for fruit, but plums are blight- 
ing. Large colt crop.—Hubert H. Brown. 


The Season’s Rainfall 


The following table shows the percent- 
age of rainfall at each of the points 
named since March 1, 1914. One hundred 
represents the normal rainfall; 110 would 
mean 10 per cent more than normal; 90 
would mean 10 per cent below. 

(Corrected to June 1, 1914.) 
Chicago, Iil. 
Milwaukee, 
Duluth, Minn. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Madison, Wis. 
La Crosse, Wis. 
Charles City, lowa 
Dubuque, lowa 
Davenport, Iowa 
Des Moines, lowa 
Keokuk, lowa 
Peoria, Ill. 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Springfield, IT. g 
ee ERE hie c00ccbeeacwesutecawss% 34 
CO a4 bh d0e Ce add dae ooeeeeccnes 
Springfield, Mo. 
Columbia, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Topeka, Kan. 
Wichita, Kan. 
Concordia, Kan. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, 
Yankton, S. D. 
Valentine, Neb. 
ES oe eee eer er ore e 
Pierre, S. D. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
Devil's Lake, ms Ds 

) 
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Bismarck, ‘A 
EES GIN. OED es enecemeddenowesncndee 
Rapid City, S. D 

Lander, Vyo. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. - 
i ge 5 66 
Denver, Colo. 
PE UES PONS da ccrvevesereceaccesews 79 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Amarillo, Texas 
POtt, WEED, TOMAS cicccicdevececccsces 226 


Ocean to Ocean Auto Trail Through 
Canada.—The Canadians have almost 
completed a transcontinental highway by 
which the motorist can make a three- 
thousand mile drive across some of the 
most beautiful plains, valleys and moun- 
tain ranges to be found anywhere in the 
world. It is said that the most beautiful 
part of the trip is from Calgary to Van- 
couver, through the Canadian Rockies. 
This part of the trail is not quite com- 
pleted, but when it is done some of the 
wildest and most beautiful mountain 
scenery in all the world will be opened 
up to the motorist. 








Buy Now 
Direct——— 
From Factory 


Don’t wait until too late 
—Send your order today 
for Silo to be shipped to 
your station on ap- 
proval. Have your ma- 
terial ready and put up your 
silo before the hardest work begins. 


THE INDEPENDENT SILO 


is manufactured from Clear Washington Fir (one 
plece staves) up to forty feet. Our prices 
will save you money. Send for our free 
booklet and price list. Write today. 
INDEPENDENT SIL CO. 
2342 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 























Whippoorwill Cow Peas 


$2.95 per bu., bagsfree. Becker Bros., Clinton, lowa_ 








Regular Prices Cut Wide Open 


to introduce Dreadnought High Carbon. Al! Steel, Spring 
Lift, Self Latching Farm Gates. Guaranteed to be more 
satisfactory in every way to you, you to be the judge, than 
any gate that costs twice what this will cost you, or your 
money refunded. For immediate orders or unti! 1,000 gates 
are sold under this proposition we sell you 12 ft. cate @ 4.50, 
14 ft. gate @ $5.00, 16 ft. gate @ $5.50. Orderquickif you want 
in while this introductéry price is on. 


DREADNOUGHT COMPANY, 


Box 157, Cedar Falls, lowa 
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[L_oF GENERAL INTEREST | 


Summer Schcco!l fer Teachess.—-From 
June i5th to July 2'th, the lowa State 
College will open its doors to the school 
teachérs of the state who must qualify 
theniselves for teaching agriculture, 
home economics and manual training. 
A new law directs that these branches 
must be taught in rural and grade 
schools after July 1, 1915. Free tuition 
has been arranged for, and a _ strong 
staff of instructors will be in charge. It 
is said that only a small fraction of the 
teachers of the state are qualified to 
comply with the law. 

















Minnesota Short-horn Breeders’ Con- 
ference.—The Minnesota Short-horn 
Breeders’ Association has announced a 
two-day meeting to be held at Water- 
ville, June 17th and 18th. This associa- 
tion was organized in 19(9 with the ob- 
ject of boosting the Short-horn breed of 
cattle. At the annual conferences, the 
breeders get together to discuss the 
Short-horn market, the general care and 
management of the cattle, and methods 
of improvement. Demonstrations and 
judging contests are held for men as well 
as for boys. Addresses will be made by 
men from the agricultural college and 
others interested in the breed. One fea- 
ture will be an automobile trip to in- 
spect local herds. 

Won Farm Management Contest.—Last 
year a contest in farm management was 
started by former Governor W. D. Hoard, 
of Wisconsin. The contest was carried 
on under the direction of a committee 
consisting of Mr. Hoard; D. H. Otis, of 
the Wisconsin Agricultural College, and 
an Official of the state experiment sta- 
tion. When it came to a close at Fort 
Atkinson, June 3d, William M. Jones, of 
Waukesha county, who manages a suc- 
cessful stock farm, was named as the 
winner. The idea of the contest was to 
encourage farmers to be more business- 
like in the management of their farms. 
More than 175 farmers entered and kept 
records of their farming operations. Only 
thirty-four qualified for the final compe- 
tition. 


Rally for Nebraska Dairymen.—Dairy- 


men of central Nebraska will hold their 
second annual rally at Central City on 
June 18th and 1%th.. The rally will con- 


sist of addresses by prominent dairy au- 
thorities, and an exhibit of dairy cattle 
and equipment, milking machines, dairy 
utensils, stalls, stanchions, feed and lit- 
ter carriers, cream separators and 
The agricultural college will make an 
educational exhibit. The two-day pro- 


silos, 


gram includes many practical talks on 
feeding, care and management of dairy 


herds, and contests in judging, milking 
and handling dairy products Pienic din- 
ners will be served each day, and a band 
has been provided to furnish music for 
the oceasion. The rally last year was a 
great success, and it is hoped to make it 
even more so this year. 


lowa’s First Alfalfa Campaign.—The 
first alfalfa campaign to be held in Iowa 
was conducted in Blackhawk county last 
week, beginning with a mass meeting at 
Waterloo, Wednesday evening, and end- 
ing with a big demonstration at Cedar 
Falls, Saturday night. Hundreds’ of 
farmers were reached and given first- 
hand information as to how to grow and 
take care of this important crop, with 
special reference to Blackhawk county 
conditions. The campaign was conduct- 
ed by the improvement league of that 
county, Professor P. G. Holden, with his 
associates, and the Iowa State College. 
In all, about ninety meetings were held, 
and they were so scattered that no farm- 
er was more than three miles away from 
one of them. A more complete report of 
the campaign, giving the essential ad- 
vice left by the alfaifa experts, will be 
published in next week’s paper. Those 
who could not get away to attend any of 
the meetings, and those in other coun- 
ties, would do well to give this report a 
careful reading. 

Furnishing Farm Help.—Jewell Mayes, 
secretary of the Missouri board of Agri- 
culture, reports state-wide coéperation in 
the matter of getting the man wanting a 
job into communication witn the farmer 
needing help. Farm advisers, agricultur- 
al club officers, secretaries of commercial 
clubs, station agents, merchants, and 
farmers are invited to file requests—send 
requests for help or applications for jobs. 
Address the secretary at Columbia, or the 
labor commissioner at Jefferson City. 
Letters are coming in to the agricultural 
department from families in the cities 
who are already influenced by this new 
movement to return to their first love, 
the country, and they are now seeking 
employment on farms. Missouri will need 
many thousand hands for harvesting the 
great crops of wheat, oats, rye, hay of 
the several kinds, following with the mid- 
summer plowing, the filling of silos, and 
the gathering of what promises to be the 
greatest corn crop that imperial Missouri 
ever produced. 











DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 

June 25—G. W. Cline, Christian Peterson 
and Hanson Bros., Pilot Mound, Ia. 
Oct. 13-*E. M. Parsons & Son, Carroll, 

lowa. 


Oct. 14—E. B- Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. 
Oct. 22—Frank Toyrie, Lanesboro, Iowa. 


Dec. 9—J. A. Richardgon, Wall Lake, Ia. 
HEREFORDS. 
Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 


S. Dak. 
Oct. 15—R. P. Clark, Brayton, Iowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
Nov. 18 and 19—C. A. & Francis T. Mar- 


tin, Wall Lake, Iowa. 
BELGIANS. 
Oct. 7—H. O. Wickre & Sons, Webster, 
S. Dak. 


DUROC JERSEYS. 
Aug. 7—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 
Sept. 28—H. O. 
Oct. 7—H. O. 
S. Dak. 
Oct. 16—F. H. 


Hougland, Story City, Ia. 
Wickre & Sons, Webster, 


Swan, Missouri Valley, Ia. 


Oct. 20—E. E. Handley, Carroll, Iowa. 
Jan. 12—A. J. & L. L. De Young, Shel- 


don, lowa. 


Jan. 13—W. N. Shanks, Worthington, 
Minn. 
Jan. 14—T. E. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 


Jan. 15—Spies Bros., Beaver Creek, Minn, 
Jan. 26—E. E. Handley, Carroll, lowa. 
Jan. 19—Peter Jacobs, Kanaranza, Minn. 
Jan. 20—R. C. Veenker, George, Iowa. 
Jan. 21—A. H. Moen, Inwood, Iowa. 
Jan. 22—C,. A. De Vaul, Inwood, Iowa. 


Jan. 23—J. R. Thompson, Merrill, Iowa. 
Mar. 5—B. A. Samuelson, Kiron, Iowa. 
Feb. 2—Wm. Taylor, Ireton, Iowa. 
Feb. 3—C. R. Steele, Ireton, Iowa. 


. 4—W. E. Abbey, Hawarden, Iowa, 
Feb. 5—F. F. McElhany, Akron, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—A. L. Neville, Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—Gearke Bros., Aurelia, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Graham Bros., Cherokee, Iowa, 


Feb. 13—W. I. Jacques, Galva, Iowa. 
Mar. 4—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
Ss. D. 


POLAND CHINAS. 
Sept. 23—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa. 





Feb. 9—Henry Dorr, Remsen, Iowa. 
Feb. 10—Henry Bros. Co., Sheldon, Iowa. 
Feb. 11—E. E. Farver, Ocheyedan, Iowa. 


Feb. 16, 1915—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Ia. 
Feb. 18—J. H. Fitch, Lake City, Iowa. 
Feb. 20--—W. W. Griffith, Lanesboro, lowa. 
Feb. 27—F. G. Paul, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
CHESTER WHITES. 
Feb. 9—B. M. Boyer & Sons, 
lowa. 
Feb. 24—John F. 


Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Cc. F. Jones, Rippey, Iowa, offers his 
herd bull, Orangeman 2d, for sale. He 
is a white, four-year-old, choicely 
Scotch bull, and a= splendid breeder. 
Write for particular,s mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 


J. M. Wolfe, 


Farming- 


Holst, Jr., Denison, Ia. 














Washington, Iowa, is of- 


fering a good Scotch Short-horn' herd 
bull for sale, a red three-year-old of 
good type, and a splendid breeder. He 


also has two or three good young bulls 
for sale. See ad and write for particu- 
lars, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


John McGinley, Brookiyn, Iowa, is ad- 
vertising a number of good, thick, red 
Short-horn bulls for sale. They are of 
Seotch and Scotch topped breeding, the 
sire being a good son of Lord Banff Jr. 


His prices are reasonable. Write him, 
mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Maxwell & Spangler, Creston, Iowa, 


breeders of high-class Hampshire swine, 
are raising a fine lot of pigs this year. 
They have 125 spring pigs that are doing 
fine, and will soon be offered the trade. 
Keep this good herd and reliable firm in 
mind when ready to buy. Kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 
{Mr. C. L. Thuirer, the well known Po- 
land China breeder, of Fostoria, Iowa, 
has eighty very fine March pigs. Mr. 
Thuirer picked up a number of sows from 
leading herds last winter to replace those 
he lost by cholera a year ago. As a re- 
sult, he has a variety of desirable breed- 
ing. Thuirer’s Hadley is the main herd 
boar, and a splendid, smooth big boar he 
is. Besides having pigs by Thuirer’s 
Hadley, there are several by Thuirer’s 
Smooth Wonder 2d, Half Ton Wonder, 
Price’s Giant 2d, and Big Model. Mr. 
Thuirer is just ready to give his spring 
pigs the simultaneous treatment for the 
prevention of cholera, and a little later 
will have some good things~to offer to 
Wallaces’ Farmer readers. 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE. 

Some very high-dlass youmg Scotch 
Short-horn bulls and heifers are now 
offered for sale by Mr. R. O. Miller, of 
Lucas, Lucas county, Iowa. Mr. Miller 
has recently received another importa- 
tion from Canada, and buyers will be 
able to make a good selection in Scotch 
heifers, bred or ready to breed, and the 
bulls are desirable as herd headers. One 
of the bulls is Wedding Master, a red 
roan November yearling. He is smooth 
and of good quality. Another very choice 
one is a Lavender year-old bull, that 
weighed 1,000 pounds the day he was 
eleven months old. He was bred by W. 
A. Dryden, and is a red roan with wide 
head and muzzle, lots of quality, and is 
one of the most promising Scotch herd 
headers that buyers will find offered for 
sale anywhere. Another good one is a 
Cruickshank Nonpareil, and another is 








a Cruickshank Broadhoeks, of the deep, 
thick pattern. The Scotch heifers for 
sale are a nice lot, roans, reds and one 
or two extra good white ones. Several 
of these good heifers are of the Scotch 
Helen family, to which the noted show 
bull, Prince Jmperial, belongs. Two 
¢hiicé ones are daughters of Lord Lav- 
ender, one of these being Clara Belle 
4th, roan, calved July, 1912, and belong- 
ing to the Campbell Claret family, the 


dam being Clara Belle, by Prince of 
Pine Grove, and the grand-dam being 
by Indian Fame, one of the noted 
Scotch bulls of his day. The other 


daughter of Lord Lavender is Missie 
Maid, a roan yearling of the Cruickshank 


Broadhooks family, her dam being 
Broadhooks Missie, by Broadhooks 
Golden Fame. Carnation is a_ beautiful 


white heifer, thick and smooth, her sire 
being Daybreak, and her dam Chrysan- 
themum, by Imp. Nonpareil. Lady Love, 
by the Broadhooks bull, Diamond Cross, 
is a good, thick, red heifer, her dam 
being Lady Joyce, by Imp. Royal Prince. 
Some of these good Scotch heifers will 
be bred to Mr. Miller's new herd bull, 
Missie Marquis, a Missie out of a Mar- 


quis of Zenda dam, and an _ exception- 
ally good thick bull, one of the very 
best Scotch bulls that heads an lowa 


herd. If interested in buying write Mr. 
Miller, or visit him, and see these good 
Short-horns on his’ 1,000-acre farm, 
where they have an abundance of blue 
grass. See announcement, and mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


JOINT SALE OF SHORT-HORNS. 


George W. Cline, of Pilot Mound, Iowa, 
Christian Peterson and Hanson Bros., of 
Dayton, Iowa, join forces in holding a 
sale of Short-horn cattle on June 25th. 
The sale will take place at Mr. Cline’s 
farm, which is located near Wolf, a sta- 
tion on the interurban running from Des 
Moines to Ft. Dodge, Iowa. Those at- 
tending the sale from a distance come 
to Wolf; excellent car service. The writ- 
er, a Wallaces’ Farmer representative, 
Was much surrpised and pleased when 
he looked over this offering, to find so 
good a class of cattle. It is apparent 
that these people in founding their herds 
have built on the right plan. They are 
producing a class of cattle that appeals 
alike to breeder and farmer. It is ap- 
parent to the observer that the cattle 
are good, and the catalog will reveal as 
fine a lot of Scotch and Scotch topped 
pedigrees as are to be found. Mr. Cline 
is contributing the larger part of the 
cattle. He has at the head of his herd a 
great bull in Premier Archer. He is a 
very short-legged, deep-bodied bull, even 
and thick from end to end, and very 
smooth. He is a son of the great Pre- 
mier that was one of the highest, if not 
the highest priced selling bull sired by 
Imp. Choice Goods. His dam was Brides- 
maid of Browndale, by the $5,000 Cere- 
monious Archer, and his second dam Imp. 
Bridesmaid, is a cow that gained an envi- 
able reputation for producing a large 
number of superior females in the north- 
west. Every female Mr. Cline is selling 
will either have a calf at foot by Premier 
Archer or will be bred to him. Mr. Cline 
is selling two very choice Victorias in 
Victoria Sultana, by Count Commodore, 
and Victoria’s Crown, by Crown Master. 
No herd is so good that they would not 
look well in. Bridesmaid 5th, by Dawn, 
is selling with a good bull calf at foot by 
Premier Archer; making the calf a line 
bred bull in the blood of Imp. Brides- 
maid. Roan Wimple, by Gloster’s Valen- 
tine, is selling. Mr. Cline credits her 
with having made him more money than 
any cow he ever owned. Christian Peter- 
son contributes a Scotch Matchless bull 
and a Matchless cow sired by Victoria’s 
Prince. A pair of heifers selling safe in 
calf, that are considered show heifers, 
are Pleasant Hill Beauty and Rosedale. 
Hanson Bros. are selling a yearling Marr 
Missie bull that is first class in practi- 
cally every way. Two Scotch topped roan 
bulls and a couple of heifers safe in calf 
make up their consignment. tead the 
advertisement and ask for the catalog. 


DUROC JERSEY BOARS. 


Mr. A .H. Moen, of Inwood, Iowa, has 
for sale fourteen head of Duroc Jersey 
fall boars. Some are good prospective 
herd headers, and all are a good business 
lot. Mr. Moen has never used anything 
but first-class herd boars, they invariably 
being first prize winners. at state and 
interstate fairs. His herd is cholera im- 
mune. If looking for a meritorious boar 
carrying popular and prize winning blood 
lines, and at a moderate price, correspond 
with Mr. Moen. They will be _ priced 
cheaper now than later in the season. See 
his card elsewhere in this issue. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS OFFERED. 


Those wishing to buy Short-horn bulls 
will do well to call on or write J. A. 
Benson, of Sheldon, Iowa. Mr. Benson 
has eight head to offer, and they are all 
Scotch. A number of them are at just 
the right age for snug service. Good 
bulls such as Mr. Benson is offering are 
very scarce just now. Mr. Benson lives 
just at the outskirts of town, and Shel- 
don has three railroads, so that it is an 
easy matter to go and see them for your- 
self. Look up Mr. Benson’s card in this 
issue, and for further particulars corre- 
spond with him. 


GOVERNMENT FARM HOUSE. 


A model farm house, planned and de- 
signed by government architects, is il- 
lustrated in the advertisement of the 
North American Construction Co., of 446 
Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich., and they 
call attention to the fact that they can 
furnish the material for tuis farm house, 
cut to fit, all ready to put together, at 


the very moderate price of $589. They 
can also furnish material all ready to 
put together for a complete five room 


winter home for $298. There are many 
other splendid plans which they tell all 


about in their literature, and they will 
be glad to send same on request. Their 
prices include all material. The lum- 


ber is cut to fit, the shingles, windows, 
lath and plaster board, hardware, nails, 
paint, in short, everything comes with 
the material. 


Their-catalog No. 440 can 





be | Ries 
pe had by writing the North 4 
Construction Co. a postal ‘card “American 
request. They will also be glad to etter 
special information with regard to Ge 
government farm house if you desire 
A CONCRETE PUMP HOUSE F 
FARM. ae 


This is the suggéstion ofthe 1 


ni 
Portland Cement Co., 208 § fa Versa 
St., Chicago, Ill, in a special advertise 


ment on page 907, and if you would like 


plans for a good concrete pumping h 

the Universal Portland Cement 5, toma 
be glad to have you write them, will 
they will put the services of thei; ohne 
in concrete building at your disponp 
They are makers of Universal] Portland 
cement, which is recognized as one of 
the standard cements on _ the market 
and they point out that the use of Ua 
versal Portland cement means uniform. 
ity in strength, color, firmness and set. 


ting properties. They have issued som 
interesting booklets on concrete, ocmme 
of which are mentioned on page 407 and 
they will deem it a faovr if our readerg 
will look up this advertisement and write 
them, mentioning the paper. Their lit. 
erature can not fail to be of interest to 
our readers who have building to do thig 
fall. 


IOWA MADE TRACTORS, 


A tractor made in 
has given excellent 
Heider, made by the Heider Mfg. Co 
545 Main St., Carroll, Iowa. The illus. 
tration in their advertisement on page 
898 will give an excellent idea 
compactness and convenience of _ this 
tractor. It burns kerosene, gasoline op 
motor spirits, and the manufacturers 
point out that it does the work of eight 
horses, 2nd costs less to d6 it. The 
weight of this tractor 1s 5,900 pounds, 
and it will do any kind of field or belt 
work at the lowest possible cost. It hag 
a four-cylinder heavy duty motor, and 
the manufacturers will be glad to send 
you the very interesting literature they 
have issued with regard to their tractor, 
and the work it will do. Either a postal 
card or letter request will bring prompt 
information. Note their advertisement 
on page 898. 


AN ATTRACTIVE AUTOMOBILE, 


A powerful yet economical car, and 
one which has’ proved by years of use 
its desirability, is the Apperson “Jack 
Rabbit,’”’ the Apperson four cylinder, 4 
horse power car, selling with complete 
equipmént for $1,785. Besides the four- 
evlinder cars, the Apperson people also 
make a six-cylinder car which sells at 
$2,200. They have issued an interesting 
catalog descriptive of both the four and 
six-cylinder cars, and which gives inter- 
esting information with regard to the 


Iowa, and 


‘ : which 
satisfaction, is the 


progress of Apperson cars. Pither a 
postal card or letter request to the Ap- 
person Bros. Automobile Co., 308 Main 


St.. Kokomo, Ind., will bring it by return 
mail. If you want to see the car and 
take a ride in it, note the list of Iowa 
distributers in the Apperson advertise- 
ment on page 906, and call or correspond 
with the one nearest you. 


AN IDEAL STOVE FOR SUMMER USE, 


This will be the verdict with regard to 
the New Perfection oil cook stove, made 
by the Standard Oil Co., Chicago, Ill. An 
excellent idea of the stove can be gained 
by referring to the advertisement on page 
909, and as wil Ibe noted it has two 
ovens, warming shelves, in short, it is 
just as complete as the very best kind 
of a range, and it enables the farm home 
to do away with the heavy heat of coal 
in the summer time. The stove, as its 
name indicates, burns ordinary coal oil, 
but it burns it without smoke or odor. 
It comes equipped with a patented sup- 
ply reservoir, and the filling of this res- 
ervoir is practically all the care it re- 
quires. <A 72-page cook book, ané also 
full information concerning the New Per- 
fection wick blue flame cook stove can 
be had by writing the Standard Oil Co, 
Chicago, Ill. They ask you to send five 
cents in stamps to cover the cost 0 
mailing the: 72-page cook ‘book, but the 
literature with regard to the stove will 
be sent free. Either a-postal card oF 
letter request will bring it. 


A GUARANTEED SILO. 

The Western Silo Co., 105 Eleventh 
St.. Des Moines, guarantee their Cham- 
pion silo for fifty years, against rotting. 
They creosote, by special process, the 
staves for this silo, which enables them 
to make this guarantee. Instead of dip- 
ping the staves, creosoted oil is forced 
itno every perishable part of the wood, 
under hydraulic pressure, and it makes 
the staves impervious to moisture. Th@ 
Western Silo Co. want to correspond 
with every reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
who is interested in buying a silo this 
year. They are making a very reason- 
able price on their silo, and_they want 
to tell you about it. If you will tell 
them how many head of cattle you want 
to have silage for, or if you know the 
exact size of the silo you desire, they 
will be glad to quote you a price by re- 
turn mail. Their advertisement on page 


¥ 


911 is worthy of a careful reading. 





Y. M. C. A. Doing Good Work.—The 
Young Men’s Christian Association at the 
Kansas Agricultural College gt work 
for 403 college students last year. This 
is conducted for the benefit of self-sup- 


porting students and others who leave the 
college 











college after graduation. The ©? 
sends a man for a short job and if he 
gives satisfaction he may get work for 
the entire school year. 
—= 
CHESTER WHITES. ne 
(its; BreP 


O I. C. and Chester White boars and & iin. 
« sows. Young stock a specialty. Mated. nes I. 
Fred Ruebush. — 
for summer 
©. i. C. Boa rs ———, Priced nee 
Cc. E. BEATY, Astoria, Hiling™” 


Prolific, large kind. 
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from Des Moines to Fort Dodge. Nine cars each way daily. 


of Premier by Choice Goods. The Peterson offering is al 


material is catalogued. Address for catalog, 





SHORT-HORNS AT AUCTION 


Hi t In accordance, three herds have been drawn upon that a higher standard of excellence might be presented to buyers at our 
In Unity There Is Strength forthcoming sale, which will take place at the George W. Cline farm near the Interurban station of WOLF, IQWA, on the line 


THE SALE WILL TAKE PLACE THURSDAY, JUNE 25, 1914 


Thirty-three head are selling, more than half being highly bred Scotch cattle. Six bulls are listed, the tops of the three herds of saleable ages. Ten cows 
will have calves at foot. George W. Cline of Pilot Mound, Iowa, contributes twenty head; Christian Peterson of Dayton, Iowa, contributes eight head, and Han- 
‘on Bros. of Dayton, Iowa, five head. In the Cline offering every female will be bred or have calf at foot by the herd bull, Premier Archer 340730, a great son 

il sired by the good bull, Victoria’s Prince. anson Bros.’ offering represents mainly the bulls Rose 
Lodge Prince and Archer’s Hope, both Sayers bred bulls. Such families as the Victoria Eliza, Wimple, Bridesmaid, Scotch Graceful, Missie, Matchless and other 
zood Scotch tribes are well represented. If looking for real Short-horns—cows with good scale and character, with milking qualities and as good breeding as the 
herd books contain, we invite you to this sale. We are selling as good as we have. They are known to be right in every particular. Show females and herd bull 


GEORGE W. GLINE, FRED REPPERT, Auctioneer Pilot Mound, lowa 





















WALLACES’ FARMER 


June 12, 1914, 





920 (24) 


HORSES. 


SHORT-HORNS. 





HOLBERT HORSE IMPORTING COMPANY 


PERCHERONS, BELGIANS AND SHIRES 


Importations arrived Sept. 6th, Oct. 8th, Nov. 2th, Dec. 16th, Jan. 24,Feb.10th. March import- 


ation of Belgian stallions now in our barns ready for inspection. 


cheron and Belgian stallions specially selected to head herds of full blood mares. 100 stallions that 
will weigh 100 tons. We can show you more big ton high class Percheron or Belgian 
«stallions than any other two firms in the U.8 , as well as some very choice Shires. Can you handle 
a few stallions for sale purposes? If so, we can supply you whether you want one or twenty. (Send 15 cents 
in stamps for our beautiful six colored lithograph showing 200 head of stallions in the yards, or 10 cents for 
*he most complete illustrated horse catalogue ever issued.) 





A. B. HOLBERT, Proprietor, 


GREELEY, 1OWA 


THOS. R. HOLBERT, Mgr. of Northwest Dept. and Barns, Sioux Falls, 8. D. 





Merd headers—2 extra well bred Per- 














Lefebures’ Belgians 


New Importation Just Arrived 


Largest Collection of Belgians on Earth 


101 Head Arrived Oct. Ist, Making 175 Head on Hand 
20 Stallions Arrived March 25th 
20 Mares Arrived April 16th 
Our capital is unlimited, our supply is never low. Buyers will 
find a large collection thru May and June. Write for catalog. Come 
to Cedar Rapids or Iowa City and take the Interurban to Lefebure 
crossing; carevery hour. Phone to Fairfax for auto to meet you. 


| Cogs fis: 4 
H. LEFEBURE & SONS, 


Fairfax, lowa 























R. F. FRENCH, 


IMPORTED BELGIANS 


Twenty stallions to offer, three years-old and over; all were imported as 
colts; bays, roans, sorrels and chestnuts. Nothing weighing Jess than a ton, sev- 
eral weighing 2200 ibs. Guaranteed 60% foal getters. Most of them have served 
a few mares here on the farm last season and have colts to show. 

Why buy a stallion just imported that will get but a few colts this year, if 
any, when you can buy a tried breeder for the same money? COLTS, not the 
number of mares covered, is what you get paid for. 

Imported and home-bred mares for sale, in foal or with colts by side and®re- 
bred. I want you to see them. 


Independence, lowa 





Part from 2400 Ib. imported sire and part from 2200 Ib. imported sire and imported dams, 
my 2, 3 and 4-year-old registered Percheron stallions would prove valuable breeders for you. 
With all their weight and bone they are dressy and straight sound. This is some of the most 
substantial and most attractive Percheron breeding material in the world. arm raised and 


offered at farmers’ prices. Fast trains all directions. 


FRED CHANDLER, 


R. 7, 





Chariton, lowa 





WELSH MOUNTAIN PONIES 


Ideal ponies for children and 
ladies. Ages 1 to8 yrs.; heights 
46 to 52 inches. Single ponies, 
pairs or carload lots. Special 
prices for 30 days on high class 
brood mares in foal—imported 
and registered. Write for parti- 
culars and catalog C 


0. E. BROWN 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 





Dunhams Percherons 


today, as for the past 50 years, are the best of the 
breed. Any intending buyer who wants a first class 
stallion or mare at a living price and backed by a re- 
sponsible firm will serve his own best interests by 
seeing our unequalled lot of fresh first quality 
Percherons which made an unequalled record in the 
best shows this fall. Catalogue on application. 
DUNHAMS, 
DuPage County, Wayne, Illinois 


50 BIG MAMMOTH 


JACKS 


, for sale at the best bargains ever 
, Offered in jacks. My two last 
importations of big stallions are 
still on hand and in fine shape. 
Will sell you stallions at your 
Own price. 


W. L. DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids, la. 


German Goach Stallions 


These stallions sire the best farm horses 
im the country. Best disposition, best action 
and conformation, best bone and quality. We can 
sell you a proven breeder, either imported or native 
bred. Also have a few two-year-olds for sale. 


HELD BROS. 


Plymouth Co. Hinton, lowa 


PARAMOUNT STOCK FARM 


Headquarters for high class imported and home bred 
PERCHERON, SHIRE AND BELGIAN 
Stallions and Mares 

My new importation of stallions and mares include 
some of the best that have been brought to America 
—some prize winners, and all good big ones—the best 
Lever imported. Inspection invited. Farm 2 miles 
from Hudson and 9 from Waterloo. 

Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 

WM. CROW NOVER, Hudson, Iowa 


Percheron Stallions and Mares 
Attractive prices on two and three-year-old stal- 
lions. Three-year olds weighing 1850 to 2100 Ibs.. two- 
year-olds in proportion. Both imported and home 
bred. Quality unsurpassed. MILLER & BROWN, 
Marcus, Cherokee Co., lowa. 
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Registered Percheron Staltion Fer. Sa!¢ 


: “ or Trade 
Three years old. EMMET ELDRIDGE, Sac City, la. 





A large 1 fi 
STALLIONS and MARES Ooo home ‘bred drat 


stallions and mares for sale. FRANK L. STREAM, Creston, lowa 


roae 





Tag your cheapest means 
identification for Hogs. Sheep and Cattle. 
ad Tagen don t 


ame. 
samples free on request. 
F.&. Burch & Co.,55 W. Minis Street, Chicago 

















AUCTIONEERS. 


—_—_——eeereeeeeeeeeeeem—» 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

WEXT TERM OPENS AUGUST 3, 1914 KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor in 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in the 

world. Write today for free catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


You can become independent with no capital 
invested. Write today for catalog of the World's 
Greatest School of Auctioneering. 

JONES NATIONAL SCHOOL OF AUCTIONEERING 
CAREY M. JONES, Pres. 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, Illinois 
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J. L. MciILRATH, Grinnell, lowa 
AUGTIONEER 


and breeder of registered horses, cattle and hogs. 
Old customers are securing dates 6 mos. and a year 
ahead. Heasonable terms—Satisfaction. 


0. L. MOSSMAN 


HAMPTON, IOWA 
Eight years of successful experieace in conducting 
pure bred live stock and real estate sales. Write or 
wire for dates at my expense. 


IRA COTTINGHAM, EDEN, ILLINOIS 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Years of experience in conducting live stock sales, 
Write or wire for dates. 











G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa 


Auctioneer Pedigreed Live Stock 


Years of experience with pure bred stock. I know 
pedigrees, values and individual merit. Get my 
terms before you arrange for a sale. 


J. R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Live Stock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1914 and 
1915. For rates and open dates address me at 
MERRILL, IOWA 


d breed f 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER Pol 1 ed Durbams 
and Duroc Jerseys. Try me. I am satisfying cus- 
tomers. JOKE SHAVER, Kalona, Iowa. 











AAMPSHIRES. 

_- 3red sows and gilts all sold. 

, We wish to thank our cus- 

tomers and friends for past 

patronage. Ourcrop of new 

pigs are coming now for sea- 

son of 1914-15. A few fall 
boars now ready for sale. 

MAXWELL & SPANGLER, Creston, lowa 

















TAMWORTHS. 


TAMWORTH HERD BOAR FOR SALE 


Greenwood Amber, grand champion boar at Iowa 
last year, 3d at Minnesota, 2d at Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan, and sire of prize winning show stuff. Weighs 
now 800 Ibs. Have too many of his descendants to 
keep him. J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, Iowa. 














Scotch Short-horns 


Bulls and Heifers 


I am now offering several exceptionally good year- 
ling Scotch bulls—good enough for any herd. Alsoa 
choice lot of Scotch heifers ready to breed. Prices 
reasonable. If looking for something good I can 
please you. Address 

R. O. MILLER, 
Lucaé County, 


WAPSIE HERD OF 


Bates Bred Short-horns 


The milking or dual purpose cattle. Young bulls 
allsold. Nothing on hand older than February, 1914. 
Will sell a choice herd bull and four cows, a good 
foundation for an all Bates herd. Price for the lot 
$1,200. Our herd contains more choicely bred Bates 
cattle than any other herd in existence. Address 
0. M. HEALY & SONS, Muscatine, Iowa 

(Formerly of Bedford, Iowa.) 


Krizer Bros., Eddyville, lowa 


Breeders of High Class 


Short-horn Cattle 


STOCK FOR SALE 


of choice Scotch and Scotch topped breeding. Ad- 
dress as above. 


Lucas, lowa 











ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 

Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
Ibs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 lbs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 lbs. butter 
and 11290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. Write us your wants. No cheap stock to 
offer. Residence in town. H. L. COBB & 
SON, Independence, Iowa. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Ten solid red Short-horn bulls from 10 to 20 mos. 
old. All Scotch topped and in good thrifty condition. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


Farm between Rudd and Rockford. 


INVERNESS SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


Herd headed by Monarque Sultan 359174, one of the 
best and most prepotent of Sultan bulls. Some very 
= bull calves, by him, for sale. Inspection in- 
vited. 

c,. E. TILTON. 








Maquoketa, Iowa 


Short-horn Herd Bull for Sale 


King Baron 364073, red, 3+year-old, Scotch, of 
deep, thick, low built type, and is splendid breeder. 
Sire, King Broadhooks; dam, Imp. Beauty 17th. 
Also two young bulls. 
J.M. WOLFE, 





Washington, lowa 


GOOD SCOTGH BULL 


Ringleader, calved Aug. 29, 1912; a red necked 
roan, with level lines, low set and blocky; sired by 
Challenger 337833, dam Fairy Maid 4th by First in the 
Ring 162100. Also 8 other young bulls, reds and roans, 
mostly Scotch. Prices right. Write J. M. BAY, Aledo. lil, 


Good Scotch Bulls 


Reds, Whites and Roans of the choicest breed- 
ing and right individually. Can also spare a few 
females. Herd numbers over 100 head. Write or 
come and see. Farm one mile from town. 

G. H. GEORGE, Monticello, lowa 


SHORT-HORNS FOR SALE 


A few good bulls, cows and heifers for sale. 
Write for prices. 


ANDREW STEWART, Rockwell City, lowa 
Roan Scotch Herd Bull for Sale 


Gar Morning 289563, a 2100 Ib. bull of excellent 
Yuality and a grand good sire; sire, Imp. Gay Lo- 
thario; dam, Morning View Dorothy 2d by Revelry. 
Price $2.50. Address 
JAMES CRABB, 














Bronson. lowa 


3 Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


for sale at Pike Timber Stock Farm. Rich 
breeding, good individuals, Several younger bulls 
also forsale. Write or come to see these bulls. 

DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, lowa 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


Just now offers some very choice Short-horn 
bulls—3 two-year-olds, 7 yearling. Pure Scotch and 
Scotch topped breeding. Come and see them. 

JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, Iowa 











JERSEYS. 


oe 


Grade 
Up 


QRS 
Begin by Purchasing a 
Thoroughbred Jersey Bull 


He is the most important factor in 
increasing the producing quality 
of your herd. 

With good grade Jersey cows and 
a thoroughbred bull you may short- 
ly raise cows that will average 400 
pounds of butter per year. 

The nearer you approach the 
thoroughbred, the greater the pro- 
cucing value. A good bull pays big 
returns on his cost from the first. 


Let us send you some Jersey facts. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 West 23d Street, New York City 
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Aberdeen-Angus Bulls 


TO OFFER 
Blackbirds, Blackcaps and Ericas 


Nine are by Actor Prince, be by the champion 
sire, Imp. Prince Felix of Ballindalloch. One p 
Imp. Earl Eric of Ballindalloch. Straight. sauats 
bulls, heavy boned and possessing breed character 
A number are qualified to head pure bred herds, Fo 
particulars address 


O. R. STEVENSON, Cherokee Co., QUIMBY, Iowa 


GOOD ANGUS BULLS 


HERD HEADERS 


Sired by Zara the Great and Ephero, with 
breeding and merit. 
Blackbirds—Ericas—Queen Mothers 
and other tribes. Also a few females for sale 
Prices reasonable. , 


Mm. P. LANTZ, Carlock, tl, 


ANGUS COWS AND BULLS 


FROM GLENMERE HERD FOR SALE 


A dozen young bulls of the blood lines that have 
been producing prize winners and herd headers of 
note. Most of them by the show bull Morning Star 
2d, best breeding son of Black Woodlawn. some 
choice cows and heifers also, at reasonable prices, 

Call or write. 


P. J. LEAHY, 


Angus Herd Bull for Sale 


Proud Elect 131061, an exceptionally good individ- 
ual and asplendid breeder. Prices reasonable. 


ROY ULLMAN, Paullina, lowa 


HOLSTEINS. 


Choice Young Bulls of 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Valley Farm berd of Holsteins, 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747: junior 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average of 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers about 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood lines, 

Young bulls reads for service, fime individ. 


uals. Address 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falis, lowa 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Sired by Sir Walter Veeman De Kol 63520. whose 
dam has a record of 26 lbs. butter in7 days, age 14 
months and 1 year old, good size, splendid individ- 
uals and out of high producing dams. We also offer 
for sale our herd bull, Sir Johanna Segis Torchlight 
91485, age 3 years, gentle and asure breeder. Special 
prices on these for the next 30 days. Visit or write, 

PETERSEN BROS... 
1 mile west of city. Cedar Falls. lowa. 








Williamsburg, lowa 

















Pure-bred Registered 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 
Send for FREE Illustrated Booklets 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 148 American Bldg., BRATTLEBORO, VT, 


sired by HMorndyke Queen 
DeKol'’s Prince. Oniy four 
left old enough for use. Al! from 

KR. ©. dams and good 


A, 
individuals. 


gus «McKAY BROS., Suckingham, lowa 


HOLSTEINS 


Three bulls for sale; price $75 to $125;-are closely 
related to the best cows entered in the first and stc- 
ond Iowa Cow Contest. Dams are sisters to cows 
with records of from 27 to 334 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 
ELTON CARRISON, ge. lowa 











GUERNSEYS. 


T IS true that any of 
the following 


uernsey 


bulls I now offer would 
be a credit to anyone who 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 


W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, IOWA 








ERGUE FARM GUERNSEYS are noted 
for their GooD SIZE, EXCELLENT PRODUCING 
QUALITIES and are BRED IN THE PURPLE, We have 
some first class young bulls for sale at reasonable 
prices; also a few females. Herd tuberculin tested. 
We also breed Percheron horses. Write or visit us 
SASS BROS., Lasalle Co., STREATOR. ILL. 


——< 





AYRSHIRES. 


PPP Oe 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES FOR SALE 


Fresh cows and springers. all ages: also bu!! and 
heifer calves. E. R. McCONNELL, Wellingiva. 0. 


— 


YOR SALE-—Small herd registered Ayrshires, 
4 and 5 years old, bull, two fresh cows. — 
VAUGHAN FARM, Homewood, [1 !inois. 


POLLED DURHAMS. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe 


males. Wecansuit you. Address 
Laurens, lowa 
sec 


mart 














H. L. RYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, 
Please mention this paper when writing 
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